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AFTER A STORM. 


BY MICAH P. FLINT, ESQ- 





‘Tux storm had passed, but not in wrath, 
For ruin had not marked its path, 

. O’er that sweet vale, where now wasseen 
A bluer sky, and brighter green. 
There was a milder azure spread 
Around the distant mountain’s head; 
And every hue of that fair bow, 
Whose beauteous arch had risen there, 
Now sunk beneath a brighter glow 
And melted into ambient air. 
The tempest which had just gone by, 
Still hung along the eastern sky, 
And threatened, as it rolled away. 
The birds fromevery dripping spray, 
Were pouring forth their joyous mirth. 
The torrent with its waters brown, 
From rock to rock came rushing down; 
While, from among the smoking hills, 
The voices of a thousand rills 
Were heard, exulting at its birth. 
A breeze came whispering through the wood, 
And, from its thousand tresses, shook 
The big round drops, that trembling stood, 
Like pearls, in every leafy nook.—The Hunter. 

















GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


COMIC TALES, AND FUGITIVE VAGARIES 





BY HORACE SMITH. 





HUMAN OSSIFRAGES.* 


i the trick to see’t. Did these 
«Here's @ fire revolution, an’ we had 
bones cost no more the breeding but to play at loggats with them?— 
Mine ache to think on’t.”—Hamlet. 


s the latter end of April, which was ripening 
with yqusial warmth into May; the flowers were every 
where emerging into the gaiety of the landscapes that sur- 
rounded me, like young belles coming out for the first 
time at a ball-room; while the bees, like so many beaus, 
not only fluttered and sung around them, but occasional- 
ly kissed the honey from their lips with a)] that frankness 
of innocent enjoyment which is visibly inculcated by na- 
ture; the south wind went merrily along, singing to the 
boughs “like a piping bacchanal amid the flowers ; 
birds and insects were enjoying in the sunny air their 
renovated being new vegetation was gushing from bud and 
blossom, the ants were a out of the cee fom 

il; it appeared as if reanimation was exuding 
pe awe of ‘eaeabe, while her face seemed to be lighted 
up with a conscious smile, as if her mighty heart thrilled 
with complacent joy at the universal happiness she was 
diffusing. A smoky shower, to use one of Chaucer’s pic- 
turesque words, instead of disturbing, gave a keener re- 
lish to my sensations; for nothing is more delightful at 
this season than to contemplate, in the quick alternations 
of rain and sunshine, earefuily watering and warming 
the earth, the manifest presence of nature, “dressing her 
plants visibly,” as the auther of The Months elegantly 
observes, “like a lady at her window.” We want no 
miraculous handwriting on the wall, for he who can fail 
to perceive it on the earth in the punctual recurrence of 
this vernal process must be wilfully blind.. For my own 
part, I can scarcely help imagining upon these occasions 
that the visible arm of the Creator is outstretched from 
the heavens to till and cultivate the beaatiful garden of 
the world, and so dispense sustenance-and delight, corn, 
fruit, and flowers, to the innumerable beings, human and 
animal, whom he has called into existence. “— 

Spring is undoubtedly the most exhilarating of all 
seasons, not only from its moral association and promises 
of a flowery future, but from certain involuntary. impulses 
arising from a quickened circulation and development of 





* That species of eagle termed the oasifrage or ospray is thus called 





ithe senses, wherein- we sympathise physically with the 


vegetable and animal kingdoms. But there is nothing 
gloomy in any period or appearance of nature. To the 
superficial observer, indeed, who has seen the winds of 
April rocking as it were the cradle of the young flowers, 
and breathing the breath of life into birds and insects, it 
aay appear melancholy to follow them to their graves in 
the great funeral procession of autumn; but in the beauti- 
ful provisions of our system. there is in reality no such 
thing as death. Nature’s great business is reproduction; 
and as she works always upon the same materials, spirit 
and matter, life and extinction, one organization and ano- 
ther, are perpetually interchanging substances and natures 
without any annihilation of either. With all due defer- 
ence to Shakspeare, ‘‘Imperial Cesar dead and turned to 
clay” might. be converted to nobler purposes than those 
which Hamlet has assigned, for there is no product or 
element of nature with wlach he may not have become 


renewed and blended under the vivifying and mysterious 
moulding of her hand— 


“The leprous corpse, touch’d by this spirit tender, 
Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath; 

Like the incarnations of the stars when sp}endor 
Is changed to fragrance, they illumine death, 

And mock the merry worm that wakes beneath; 
Nought we know dies. Shall that alone which knows, 

Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning?” * . ‘ 


If Pythagoras hed limited his system of transmigration 
to the body instead of the soul, he would not have been 














~ its breaking the bones of animals in order to feed upon them. 


very remote from the truth; for he might have drawn from 
nature abundant analogy for his theory. The rains that 
fall to reascend in sap are but so much future leaves and 
flowers; wine is simply bottled sunshine and showers; 
corruption puts on incorruption, and even yonder dunghill 
which has already passed through various stages of incar- 
nation, is destined to others in the ceasless round of re- 
production, and changing into beauty, fragrance, and life, 
shall either be converted into tulips and roses, flutter in 
the air in the form of butterflies and moths, or reassum- 
ing a vegetable being, become again incorporated with 
men, beasts, or birds. 

Never proposing to myself any definite object in my 
rural rambles, I know not whither they will conduct me, 
sometimes strolling to the uplands, at another roaming a- 
long the valleys, and not unfrequently exemplifying the 
‘‘scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus” of Horace by 
plunging into the woods, and exclaiming, as I stretch 
myself beneath the trees— 


“Here let me, careless and unthoughtful lying, 
Hear the soft winds above me flying, 
With all the wanton boughs dispute, 
And the more tuneful birds to both replying; 
Nor be myself, too, mute.” 


It is exactly the same in writing. I begin withone in- 
tention, and end with another; start for Cornwall, and 
am carried away by some freak of the pen to Harwich or 
the Highlands. The dunghill which I just now-introduc- 
ed by way of illustration has occasioned’ a new subject to 
shoot up in my imagination, and determined me to write 
a profound essay on the very interesting subject of ma- 
nure! Not that I mean to be stercoraceous and agrestick 
as if I were inditing for the Farmer’s Journal;—no, I 
shall endeavor, like Virgil, ‘to toss my dung about 
with an air of dignity,” in which I have the better chance 
of succeeding, inasmuch as the material upon which I am 
about to dilate is no fat and filthy compost, but a curious 
and cleanly powder. Very few are probably aware that 
there is every year a considerable importation of bones 
from the continent, which are crushed and used for ma- 
nure, many an Engligh farmer thus realizing towards his 
continental neighbors the well-known threat of the Giant 
to Itttle Jack and his companions—*!’]! grind their bones 
to make me bread,” and affording at the same time a new 
and more striking illustration of that system of produc- 
tion from old materials to which I have already alluded. 
Residing upon the eastern coast, and farming a considera- 
ble. extent of country, I have made repeated end careful 
experiments with this manure; and as the mode of burial 
in many parts of the continent divides the different classes 





|| parasite plants, 

















into appropriated portions of the church-yard, I. have 
been enabled, by a little bribery to sextons and charnel- 
house men, to obtain specimens of every rank and charac- 
ter, and to ascertain with precision their separate quali- 
ties and results for the purpose of the farmer, botanist, 
orcommon nurseryman. ‘These it is my purpose to com- 
municate to the reader, who fay depend upon the caution 
with which the different tests’ were applied, as well as 
upon the fidelity with which they are reported. 

A few cartloads of citizens’ bones gave me a luxurant’ 
growth of London pride, plumbs, Sibthorpia or base mo- 
ney-wort, mud-wort, bladder-wort, and mushrooms; but 
for laburnum or golden chain, J was obliged to select a 
lord mayor. Hospital bones supplied me with cyclamen 
in any quantity, which I intermixed with a few seeds 
from the Cyclades Islands, and the Scurvy-grass came up 
spontaneously; while manure from different fields of bat- 
tle proved extremely favorable to the hemanthus or 
blood-flower, the trumpet-flower and laurel, as well as to 
widow-wai' and cypress. A few sample skulls from the 
poet’s corner of a German abbey furnished poet’s cassia, 
grass of Parnassus, and bays ‘in about equal quantities 
with woimwood, crab, thistle, stinging-nettle, prickly 
holly, teazel, and loose-strifer. Courties and ministers, 
when converted into manure, secured an ample return 
of jack-in-a-box, service-apples, climbers, supple-jacks, 

and that species of sun-flower which in- 
variably turns to the rising luminary. Nabobs form a 
capital compost for hepatica, liver-wort, spleen-wort,hips 
and pine; and from those who had three or four stars at 
the India House I raised some particularly fine China 
asters. A good show of adonis, narcissus, jessamine, 
cocks-comb, dandelion, monkey-flower, and ‘buckthorn 
may be obtained from dandies, although they are apt to 
encumber the ground with tickweed; while a good drill- 
ing with dandisettes is essential to those beds in which 
you wish to raise Venus’s looking-glass, Venus’s catch- 
fly, columbines, and love-apples. A single dressing of 
jockies will ensure you a quick return of horsemint, ve- 
ronica or speedwell, and colt’s-foot;-and a very slight 
layer of critics suffices for a good thick spread of scorpion 
senna, viper’s bugloss, serpent’s tongue, poison 
shade, and hellebore. If you are fond of rai 
manure your beds with jobbers; wine-merchants form the 
most congenial stimulants for sloes, fortune-hunters for 
the marygold and golden-rod, and drunkards for Canary 
Wines, mad-wort, and horehound. Failing in repeated 
attempts to raise the chaste tree from the bones of nuns 
which gave me nathing but liquoric : 


e-root, I applied th 
of a dairy-maid, and not, only succeeded perfectly in a 


object, but obtained a good crop of butter-wort, milk-wort 
and heart’s-ease. I was equally unsuccessful jn raising 
any sage, honesty, or everlasting from monks; but they 
yielded a plentiful bed of monk’s hood, jesuit’s bark, med- 
lars, and cardinal flowers. My -importation’of shoema- 
kers was unfortunately too scanty to try their effect upon 
a large scale, but I contrived to procure from them two or 
three ladies’ slippers. As school boys are raised by birch 
it may be hardly necessary to mention, that when reduc. 
ed to manure they return th 


€ compliment; but it may be 
useful to make known as widely as possible, that dancing 
masters supply the best hops and capers, besides 


ening the growth of the citharexylum or fddle-weod.-. 
For your mimosas or sensitive plants there is nothing bet- 
ter than a layer of novel readers, and you may use up the 
first bad author you can disinte 


r for all the poppies you 
may require. Coffee-house waiters will keep ma pa 


ed in cummin; chronologists furnish .the best dates, post- 
office men serve well for rearing scarlet-runners,poulterers 
for henbane, taylors for cabbage, and physicians for truf- 
fies, or any thing that requires to be quickly buried, I 
could have raised a few bachelors’ 


buttens fi th 
bones of that class; but as nobody cares a baleen for 
bachelors, I did not think it worth while. Asa general 


remark it may be noticed, that young people produce the 
passion-flower in abundance, while those of a more ad- 
vanced age may be beneficially used for the elder tree, the 
sloe and snapdragon; and with respect to different na- 
tions, my experiments are only sufficiently advanced to 
enable me to state that Frenchmen are favorable to gar- 
lic, and that Poles are very good for hops. Of mint I 
have never been able to raise much: 


-nut, night- 
sing stocks, 





























} Shelley's Adonais. 


and as to th 
have so large a supply, as the reade epee 4 





r will easi] ; 
that I'am enabled to throw it away. tata 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


EXECUTION OF CAPTAIN HALE. i 

The case of Capt. Nathan Hale has been regarded as 

parallel to that of Major André. This young officer was 
a graduate of Yale College, and had but recently closed 
his academic course when the war of the revolution com- 
menced, _ Possessing genius, taste, and ardor, he became 
distinguished as a scholar; and, endowed in an eminent 
degree with those graces and gifts of nature which adda 
charm to youthful excellence, he gained universal] esteem 
and confidence. To high moral worth and irreproachable 
habits were joined gentleness ef manners, an ingenuous 
disposition, and vigor of understanding. No young man 
‘of his years put forth a fairer promise of future usefulness 
and celebrity; the, fortunes of none were fostered more 
sincerely by the generous good'wishes of his associates, 
or the hopes and encouraging presages of his superiors. 

Being a patriot upon principle, and an enthusiast in.a 
cause which appealed equally to his sense of justice and 
love of liberty, he was among the first to take up arms in 
his country’s defence. The news of the battle of Lex- 
ington roused his martial spirit, and called him immedi- 
ately to the field. He obtained a commission in the ar- 
my and marched witli the company to Cambrige. His 
promptness, activity, and assiduous attention to disei- 
pline, were early observed. He prevailed upon his men 
ta adopt a simple uniform. which improved their appear- 
ance, attracted notice, and procured applause. The ex- 
ample was followed by others, and its influence was bene- 
ficial. Nor were his hours wholly absorbed by his mili- 
tary duties. A rigid economy of time enabled him to 
gratify his zeal for study and mental culture. 

At iength the theater of action was changed, and the 
army was removed to the southward. ‘Ihe battle of Long 
Islandwas fought, and the American forces were drawn 
together in the city of Newyork. At this moment it 
was extremely important for Washington to know the 
situation of the British army on the heights of Brooklyn, 
its numbers, and the indications as to its future move- 
ments. ° Having confidence in the discretion and judg- 
ment of the gallant colonel Knowlton, who commanded 
a Connecticut. regiment of infantry, he explained his 
wishes to that officer, and requested him to ascertain if 
any suitable person could be found in his regiment who 
would undertake so hazardous and responsible a service. 
It was essential, that he should be a man of capacity, ad- 
dress,and military knowledge. 

Col. Knowlton assembled several of his officers, stated 
to them the views and desires.of the general, and Jeft the 
subject to their reflections, without proposing the enter- 
prise to any individual, The officers then separated.— 
Capt. Hale considered deliberately what had been said, 
and finding himself by a sense of duty inclined to the un- 
dertaking, he called at the quarters of his intimate friend, 
captain Hull, (afterwards general Hull,) and asked his 
opinion. Hu!l endeavored to dissuade him from the ser- 
vice, as not befitting his rank in the army, and as being 
of a kind for which his openness of character disqualified 
him; adding that no glory could accrue from suecess, and 
a detection would inevitably be followed by an ignomini- 
ous death. 

Captain Hale replied, that all his considerations had 
been duly weighed, that ‘‘every kind of: service necessary 
to the public good was honorable by being necessary” — 
that he did not accept a commission for the sake of fame 
alone, or “personal advancement; that he had been for 
sometime in the army without being able to render any 
signal aid to the cause of his country, and that he felt im- 
pelled by high motives of duty not to shrink from the op- 
portunity now presented, 

The arguments .of his friends were unavailing, and 
capjain Hale passed over to Long Island in disguise.— 
He had gained the desired information, and was just on 
the point of stepping into a boat to return to the city of 
Newyork, when he was afrested and taken before the 
British commander. Like Andre, he had assumed the 
character which he could not sustain;he was*‘too little ac- 
customed to duplicity. to. succeed.” The proof against 

him was sosconclusive, that he made no effort at self de- 
fence, but frankly confessed his object; and, again like 
Andre, without farther remarks, “left the facts to operate 
with his jadges.” He was sentenced to be executed as a 
Spy, and was accordingly hanged the next morning. 

The sentence was conformable to the laws of war, and 
the prisoner was prepared to meet if with a fortitude be- 
coming his character. But the circumstances of his 
death aggravated his sufferings, and placed him in a situ- 
ation widely different from that of Andre, The facts were 
narrated to general Hull by an officer of the: British com- 
tmissary department, who was present at che’ execution, 
and deeply moved by the conduct and fate of the unfortun- 
ate victim, and the treatment he received. ‘The provost- 
marshal, to whose charge he was consigned, was a refu- 
gee, and behaved towards hin in the most unfeeling man- 
ner; refusing the attendance of a clergyman and the use 
of a Bible, and destroying the letter he had written to his 


ed courage. Alone, unfriended, without consolation or 
sympathy, he ciosed his mortal career with the declara- 
tion, that he only lamented he had but one life to lose 
for his country.”” When Andre stood upon the scaffold, 
he called on all around him to bear witness, that-he died 
like a brave man, ‘The dying words of Hale embodied a 
nobler and more sublime sentiment; breathing a spirit of 
satisfaction, that, although brought to an untimely end, it 
was hrs lot to die a martyr in his cquntry’s cause. The 
whole tenor of his conduct, and ‘this declaration itself, 
were such proofs of his bravery that it required not to be 
more audibly proclaimed. ‘The following tribute is from 
the muse of Dr. Dwight: ' 


“Thus, while fond virtue wished in vain to save, 
Hale, bright and generous, found a hapless grave; 
With genius’ living flame his bosom glowed, 

And science charmed him to her sweet abode; 

In worth’s fair path his feet adventured far, 

The pride of peace, the rising grace of war.” 


There was a striking similarity between the character 
and acts of Hate and Andre; but in one assential point of 
difference the former appears to much the greater advant- 
age. Hale was promised no reward, nor did he expect 
any. It was necessary that the service should be under- 
taken from purely virtuous motives, without a hope of 
gain or of honor; because it was of a nature not to be ex- 
ecuted by the commen class. of spies, who are influenced 
by pecuniary consideration; and promotion could not be 
offered as an inducement, since that would be a temnta- 
tion for an officer to hazard his life as aspy which a com- 
mander could noc with propriety hold out. Viewed in 
any light, the act must be allowed to bear unequivocal 
marks of patriotic disinterestedness and self-denial. But 
Andre had a glorious prize before him—the chance of 
distinguishing himselfin a military enterprize, honors, 
renown, andevery allurement that could flatter hope and 
stimulate ambition. ‘To say the least, his personal ad- 
vantages were to be commensurate with the benefit to his 
country. But whatever may have been the parallel be- 
tween these twe individuals while living, it ceased with 
their death. A monument was raised end consecrated to 
the memory of Andre, by the bounty of a greatful sove- 
reign. His ashes have been removed from their obscure 
resting place, transported across the ocean, and deposited 
with the remains of the illustrivus dead in Westminister 
Abbey.. Where is the nemento of the virtues, the patri- 
otic sacrifice, the early fate of Hale? It is not enscribed 
on marble—it is hardly recorded in books. Let it be the 
more deeply cherished in the hearts of his countrymen.— 
Life and Treason of Benedict Arnold, by Mr. Sparks. 





SOLOMON AND QUEEN SHEBA. 


The following well pointed story is taken by D’Israeli, 
from the Talmdu: ‘The power of Solomon had spread 
his wisdom to the remotest, parts of the known world;— 
Queen Sheba, attracted by the splendor of his reputation, 
visited the poetical king at his own court. There one 
day, to exercise the sagacity of the monarch, Sheba pre- 
sented herself at the foot of the throne, in each of her 
hands a wreath of flowers. Art, inthe labor of the mimic 
wreath, had exquisitely emulated the lively hues of na- 
ture, so that at the distance it was held by the queen for 
the inspection of the king, it was deemed impossible for 
himto decide, as her question imported, which wreath 
was the’ production of nature, which the work of art. 
The sagacity of Solomon seemed perplexed; yet to be van- 
quished, though in a trifle, by a woman, irritated 
his pride. The son of David, he who had written trea- 
tises on the vegetable productions, ‘from the cedar to the 
hyssop,’ to acknowledge himself out-wied by a woman, 
with shreds of paper and glazed paintings! The honor of 
the monarch’s reputation for divine sagacity seemed di- 
minished, and the whole Jewish court looked solem 
and meloncholy. “At length an expedient presented itself 
to the king, and it must be confessed worthy of the na- 
tural philosopher. Observing a cluster of bees hovering 
about a window, he commanded that it should be opened; 
the bees rushed into the court, and immediately alighted 
on one of the wreaths, whilst not a single one fixed on the 
other. The baffled Sheba had one more reason to be as- 
tonished at the wisdom of Solomon. 

Such is the story. Mr. D’Israeli thus turns its moral: 
This would make a pretty poetical tale. It would yield 
an elegant description and a pleasing moral; that thegbee 
only rests on the natual beauty, and never fixes on*the 
painted flowers, however inimitable the colors may be laid 
on;—applied to the ladies, this would give it pungency. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Mr, Maprson.—A friend writes us from Virginia; ‘On 
my way to Charlottsville, I called at Montpelier, the seat 
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Tn the midst of these barbarities, Hale was calm, col- 


lected, firm; pitying the malice that could insult a fallen 
foe and dying man, but displaying to the last his native 
elevation of soul,dignity of deportment, and an undaunt- 


main road is, an avenue in the forest, of only the wi 

a carriage track, in length about three saleieny Scot 
While passing through this place my mind naturally te- 
verted back. to the thousands. who had trod the fake 
grotind: before me, in by-gone days; some bearers of im 

portant information relating to state affairs; others, to — 
for place,and very many, like myself, impelled hither 
merely by curiosity, and a desire to take by the hand . 
man who has occupied so conspicuous stations in our coun- 
try’s history. . After emerging from the nidst of a beaut; 

ful lawn, I discovered the mansion of the venerable Ex. 
President. Jt is a very large house; the’ portico in front 
of the main building is supported by four plain columns 

with extensive wings on each side. The drawing room ‘ 
in the centre, into which I was ushered, and for a few mo. 
ments had the opportunity to observe thé thousand ob- 
jects with which it was literally crowded. The furniture 
was rather. of ancient date, but in style of perfect neat. 
ness; the walls completely covered with paintings, some 
of which, scripture pieces, were large, reaching from the 
ceiling to the floor. Portraits of Washington, Jefferson 
Mr. Madison and lady, Lafayette, and others, were also 
there, besides an innumerable number of busts; amon 

them I observed those of Shakspeare, Byron, Scott ne 
Franklin. A full length figure of Napoleon occupied pone 
spicuous place on the mantlepiece. An electrical appa- 


places in the room. In a short.time F was waited y 

by Mrs. Madison, who bade me welcome, and conducted 
me to her husband, who was seated in an adjoining room 
apparently in study, He received me very cordially, and 
I passed a couple of hours in a most delightful manner,— 
Mr. Madison is now eighty-four years of age—and I wag 
much astonished at his vivacity, and the brilliancy of his 
language. In conversation, he reminded me of our Mr. 

tis. 

“fwas not before aware that Mr. Madison had ever 
visited Newengland; but he informed me that he had 
traveled as far as Northampton once, in company with Mr, 
Jefferson. This was in the year that congress was re. 
moved from Newyork to Philadelphia. 

“The estate of Montpeiler is situated in the center of 
an amphitheater of mountains, and is one of the most 
romantic spots I ever beheld; just such an one as a philo- 
sopher might choose, there to close his earthly career.— 
Mr. Madison’s plantation comprises several thousand 
acres, the whole under the superintendence of a son of 
Mrs. Madison, by a former husband. 

“I took leave of the venerable man, fully impressed 
with the belief that he is at this time much the happiest 
man I ever saw.”—Boston Transcript. 


Cuarmine a Snaxe.—On the morning of the 3d of De- 
cember we awoke early, when I was much surprised by 
my friend Lieutenant Baillie, calling out, “‘A snake! a 
snake! look at the snake!” We all stared at him lying 
in his hammock, and to our astonishment beheld a mon- 
strous serpent twisted round the rope which supported his 
hammock, with his head some distance above my friend’s 
darting out his forked tongue, and examining him as he 
lay stretched below.—‘Lie still,” cried the fiscal, “he 
wont hurt you,” and calling in two or three of the natives, 
he pointed it out to them. One of those men advancing 
towards it caught its eye with his own; the animal now 
appeared to move its whole body with fear or pleasure. 
The native stepped backwards without turning the sight 
of his eye from the fierce orbit of his enemy; and, as he 
kept backing, the snake, with his head steadily advane- 
ing, gradually uncoiled his body from the rope round 
whichit was twined. At length his whole body trailed 
on the ground, moved slowly after this colored man, eye 
fixed upon eye, until a youth, making a dash from behind 
a bush, in an instant flattened the head of this dangerous 
monster with one blow of his club, and although the body 
still undulated, like the waves of the sea, it was now per- 
fectly harmless, not being able to seize with its mouth. 
They immediately hauled him up to the branch of a tree, 
and, as our cooks serve an eel, they skinned him while the 
poor animal was writhing in the agonies of pain. The 
snake was called Libare, and measured nineteen feet and 
a half im length.—Col. St, Clair in the West Indies. 


A Porutar Preacner.—A reverend Doctor in Lon- 
don, was what is usually denominated a popular preach- 
er. His reputation, however, had not been acquired by 
his drawing largely on his own store of knowledge and 
eloquence, but by the skill and language of the great di- 
vines who had gone before him. ‘Those who compose a 
fashionable audienee are not deeply read in pulpit lore; 
accordingly ;with such hearers he passed for a wonder of 
erudition ard pathos. It did nevertheless happen that 
the docter was once detected in his larcenies. One Sun- 
day as he was beginning to delight the belles of his quar- 
ter of the metropdlis, a grave old gentleman seated him- 
self close to the pulpit, and listened with profound atten- 
tion. The doctor had scarcely finished his third sentence 








of James Madison, 








mother and friends. 


The entrance to the estate from the 


before the old gentleman muttered loud enough to be heard 
by those near, ‘‘that’s Sherlock!’* the doctor frowned but 
went on. He had not procedeed much farther when his 
tormenting interrupter broke out with “that’s Tillotson!” 
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| ination of the future naturalist. Its islands will form el- 


The doctor bit his lips and paused—but again thought it 
better to pursue the thread of his discourse. , A third ex- 
clamation of “Blair!” was, however, too much, ‘and com- 

letely deprived him of his.patience. - Leaning over the 
pulpit, ‘Fellow,’ cried he, ‘if you do not-hold your tengue 
you shall be turned out.’ Without altering a muscle of 
his countenance, the grave old gentleman lifted up his 
head, and looking the doctor in the face retorted, “‘ That’s 


his own!” 


Sincutar Arrarr.—A man aged ninety-eight, resid- 
ing at the wést end of this city, who had thus far lead’a 
strictly economical life, living entirely by himself, was a 
short time since taken unwell, and through the per- 
suasions of his friends, induced to become a boarder in a 
private family. It was with much difficultly, however, 
that he was prevailed to ‘adopt this course, as he consid- 
ered it would be attended with a greater expense than his 
means would afford. Indeed he consented only on condi- 
tion that it should cost no more than his previous main- 
tnance. On removing his furniture; &c. to his new 
abode, two thousand dollars im silver, and one thousand 
dollars in bank bills, were found concealed in different 
parts of the house. The bills had been partly eaten by 
rats, but luckily were net so materially as to prevent 
their being redeemed. They were on the first emission 
ofold banks. No person was before aware of his having 
this sum in his posession, and itis probable he had for- 
gotten it himself. This sum in addition to his other proper- 
ty, renders him a man of opulent circumstances--being 
worth at this moment about $12,000. He served in the 
old French war, and through the American Revolutiona- 
ry war, and is now receiveing a pension for his serv 


ces.—Providence paper. 1 


Miss Mirrorp.—Among the distinguished members 
of the old baronial family of Mitford, so renowned as bor- 
der chieftains, when war was pastime, and ag men of let- 
ters in gentler times, we must not omit the fascinating au- 
thor of ‘‘Our Village,’ Mary Russell Mitford, a scion of 
the feudal lords of Mitford Castle. Francis Mitford of 
Hexham, married Jané Graham. of Old Wall, in Cumber- 
land, of the Grahams of Netherby, and was father of the 
Rev. George Mitford, born at Hexham, 15th November, 
1760, who espoused Mary, only daughter of the Rev. 
Richard Russell, D. D. a remote but lineal descendant of 
the noble house of Bedford, and has one surviving child, 
Mary Russell Mitford. Besides the fame acquired by the 
most animated delineations of rural life in the English 
language, Miss Mitford enjoys high reputation as a dra- 
matic writer.——-Burk’s Commoners. 


Svicrpes.—What possible benefit [says a member of 
the medical profession] can resalt from the annunciations 
of these crimes; they cannot operate on the poor deluded 
and deceased fellow beings that have faller victims to the 
practice. Perhaps you may conclude that publication 
might produce a salutary influence in restraining others 
from following the example. Here I claim the right of 
uttering the voice of observation and experience, and he- 
sitate not to declare, that the publicity which is given to 
these cases, so far from deterring individuals who are dis- 
posed to suicide, has the opposite effect. I know what I 
say, when I declare to you, that the appetite for self-de- 
struction is sharpened, and the disposition for speedy ac- 
complishment increased, by the power of example. 


Great Men.—‘“‘Isn’t it our own swate Ireland that has 
iven ye all your great men!”’ said a son of the Emerald 
isle at a political gathering. ‘*Wasn’t Patrick Henry an 
Irishman? wasnt ‘Frauklin, Jefferson, and Monroe, Irish- 
men! Ain’t Jackson, Clay, and M’Duffe, Irishmen! By 
the powers! all the great. Americans, and more too, are 
Trishmen.” 

“Yes,” said a person standing by, “and Bonaparte 
was an Irishman.” 

“Faith and he was—his name was originally Boney 
Patrick—but he changed it to party to suit party purpo- 
ses.” 


The following definitions of experimental and natural 
philosophy were given to us a few days since by a Pearl- 
street merchant. ‘Experimental philosophy,” said 
he, “is to ask a man to discount a note.—‘ Natural philos- 
ophy’ is to refuse it.”—-Vewyork Parlor Magazine. 


A punning lawyer made allusions to the testimony of 
the “vegetable witness on the other side.” ‘What doyou 
mean,” inquired his opponent, “by vegelable witness?” — 
‘Why I mean,” was the reply, “‘the man with carrotly 
hair, reddish whiskers, and a turn-up nose.” 


Literature was at least as well paid for in the days of 
antiquity as it isin modrrn times. Isocrates, who in- 
deed, was a very eminent master of eloquehce, received 
more than thirty pounds from each of his scholars; and as 
he had usually about one hundred pupils his annual reve- 
nue was three thousand pounds. Mr.’ Gibbon infornis us, 
that Herodas Atticus gave the sophist Polemo about eight 
thousand pounds for three declamations; and that the An- 
tonines founded a school at Athens, in which Professors 





of Grammar, Rhetoric, Politics, and of the four groat 


sects of Philsosophy, were maintained at the public ex- 
pense for the instruction of youth. ‘The salary of a Phil- 
osopher was between three and four hundred pounds a 
year. 


One of the most courteous answers on‘record, is that of 
the accomplished ard.unfortunate sir Walter Raleigh, to 
Elizabeth, who on one occasion, rather petulant at his 
frequent applicatisn for’ favors for his friends. asked him, 
‘When, sir’ Walter, will. you cease to be a beggar! 
‘When,’ was the answer, which must have immediately 
disarmed Elizabeth’s wrath. however heavy in appeéar- 
ance,‘when your gracious majesty ceases to be a benefac- 
tor.’ This anecdote is told originally in Oldy’s Life, 
and repeated by the last authority, ‘T'yler. 


A gentleman, mistaking avery small:lady, who. was 
picking her way over a dirty channel, for a very young 
one, snatched her up in his arms and landed her in safety 
on the other side, when she indignantly turned up a face, 
expressive of the anger of fifty winters, and demanded 
why he dared to take such a liberty. .O, I humbly beg 
your pardon, said the gentleman; 1 have only one amend to 
make, and he again caught her up, and placed her where 
he first found her. 


An Irishman, upon reading his physician’s bill, replied 
to the doctor that he had no objections to paying him for 
his medicine, but his visits he would return. ~ 


Lone Srreets.—* In Moscow,” says a modern trave- 
ller,“* I asked for the residence of an acquaintance, and 
was answered, ‘he lives in this very street;’ but I drove 
three miles before I reached his house.’ 
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NOTES ON GEOLOGY....NO. X- 





BY WM. WOOD, M.D. 





Vatteys.—Mountains cannot be formed without plains 
and valleys. The existence of the one necessarily im- 
plies the existence of the other, and both are primitively 
the offspring of a common cause. [| say primitively, for 
vaileys may be excavated, after the elevation of moun- 
tains, by causes that would reduce their height. Mountains 
seem to be necessary to forma habitable world; but val- 
leys and plains are essential to its existence. Without 
them it would be imperfect in nearly all its features.— 
There could be neither springs, rivulets, nor larger streams. 
The whole would present an unbroken plain, or sandy 
desert, with few or no inhabitants of its present orders, 
classes, or species. The rains and dews would either sink 
into the earth, or stand in stagnant: pools, inhabited only 
by the lowest orders of animal life. 


There is no subject in geology, upon which philosophers 
have been more divided in theory, than that of valleys.— 
Werner, one of the earliest systematic writers on this sci- 
ence, supposed that all the elements of the earth were 
originally dissolved in water: that these elements were 
either precipitated or deposited at various periods, and in 
distinct masses, according to the laws of chemical attrac- 
tion and crystalization; that, when the primitive rocks 
were deposited, they formed projecting points, which 
were the rudiments of the mountains; the transition and 
secondary deposits, being more ‘mechanical, were laid in 
strata upon their sides, and in the intervening spaces, un- 
til the present arrangement was complete 1n all its parts. 
It is to this writer that we must look for the origin of the 
somewhat recently broached theory of mineral coal. 


.A second hypothesis is that of Hutton, who presented 
a theory. precisely the opposite of this. He contended 
that the surface of the earth was originally a level; and 
that the valleys were excavated or worn out by the water 
which flowed through them. 


A third writer attributes valleys to watery inundations 
sweeping over the earth at various periods, and trarisport- 
ing portions of the earth into distant places: a fourth, to 
the excavations left by the sudden recession of the sea 
from its original place: a fifth, to the elevation of certain 
portions of the earth, by forces acting from beneath. While 
most, if not all these opinions , may be more or less cor- 
rect, still the latter has been the first and most powerful 
instrument, in giving the direction to valleys and streams. 
Water, in some form, assisted by other agents, no doubt 
has contributed ‘much to modify the original forms of val- 
leys; still it could not have been the sole laborer in a 
scheme so complicated. How could it have excavated 
the basins of the great American chain of lakes? ‘and these 
basins are nothing Jess than extensive circular or oval val- 
leys, filled with water. When the precipice of the Niag- 
ara. shall be worn back until it reaches lake Erie, and its 
waters be discharged through the chanael of this river 
into the valley of the St. Lawrence, it will leave a beau- 
tiful and fertilé excavation, 270 miles long and 60 wide, 
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evations of various heights, according to the depth of its 
waters. An inundation or sudden recession of the sea, 
would be equally as incompetent toe explain the formation 
of such valleys, as a stream of water. ‘The whole, instead 


| of excavating, would eventually fill them with earthashigh 


as the surrounding shores. A large section of country.a few 
miles south. of lake Erie, has evidently been covered, at 
no distant period, with small lakes. In many cases they 
were isolated: -but. in others they formed chains, which are 
now converted. into circular marshes; or extended wet 
prairies, witha pond or small stream of brackish water 
in the.center. Instead of being widened and deepened, 
these valleys liave evidently been filled by the getritas and ° 
soil, from the surrounding elevations. Some of the isolat- 
ed prairies still have small lakes, of ohe or two miles in 
circumference, in theircenters, which are inhabited by fish 
of the same character with those in lake Erie, although 
their outlets are mere rivulets, which flow in opposite di- 
rections from the streams that empty into the valley of the 
St. Lawrence. 

The valleys of the streams which form the Muskingum 
river, which rises for the most ‘part from the marshes 
and prairieson the summit, dividing the waters of the 
Ohio from those of the northern lakes, are mostly one or 
two miles in width, and filled with black alluvial soil, 
abounding in pebbles of crystalized quartz, or large boul- 
ders of granite, although there is no exhibition of primi- 
tive lakes near the southern shores df Erie. They must, 
therefore, have been transported by some cause from a dis- 
tance; but whether this cause was sufficient to scoop out 
the valleys, cannot be determined. The diluvial flood, of 
which there is ample proof from the structure of the globe, 
independently ot the Mosaic record, may have contributed 
much by its northern currents, to the formation of these 
valleys; but it did not continue long enough to grind down 
the fragments of quartz. to ovoid figures. Other floode, 
jaccasioned by the elevation of islands in the northern 
seas, may have thrown immense torrents of water upon 
British America; which, sweeping to the west and: then 
to the south, may have transported blocks of granite in 
masses of ice froin beyond the lakes, and deposited them 
where they are now found; but this would be equally as 
incompetent to explain many of the phenomena as the 
flood of Noah. : 

May not the basin of Jake Erie have been more exten- 
sive at a remote period, than it is atthe present? And 
may it not then have ad several outlets, discharging its 
surplus waters from the southern brim, in the direction of 
ithe Ohio? If this order of things ever did exist, it may 
have been deranged by the elevation of a summit, which 
would divide the waters, and cause them to flow in oppo- 
site directions. ‘The highest point of this elevation inthe 
state of Ohio, would be the Portage summit, in Portage 
county, from whence it would éxtend west to. the western 
extremity of Richland, near the line separating the coun- 
|ties of Wayne and Richland from Medinaand Huron, On 
|this summit Jevel, there are many extensivé marshes, with 
a few smull lakes, from which the streains, flowing in op- 
| posite directions, originate. The valleys of these streams 
|have been, no doubt, much modified by rains and running 
| waters; but these could not have given rise to their pecu- 
liar directions. A part of the soil is driven from this ta- 
ble land, by every freshet, and deposited in the valleys 
below—consequently, in the common course of things, the 
time must arrive when the whole will again be reduced to 
a level. 

But as I have said that these lakes could not have been 
excavated by either streams or inundatrons, I may be ask- 
ed, what could have given rise to their existence! I an- 
swer, that I do not know; but think it probable that the 
surface upon whichtheir waters rest, was sunk by a series 
of earthquakes. It may possibly have been done ata sin- 
gle shock, and this, at the time the land réferred to above, 
was elevated; so that the yalleys.in the north of Ohio may 
have been the beds of rivers running from theCanadas across 
the places now occupied by the Jakes. When we refer to 
the boulders of granite, and pebbles of quartz, so abun- 
dant in these valleys, it is possible that the latter sug- 
gestion may be the most correct ; and this probability is 
much increased by a view of the courses of the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers. ; 

Earthquakes may not only form lakes, by extensive de- 
pressions, but they may also create fissures in the moun-° 
tainous regions, which may be widened and deepened by 
the erosion of water, until a valley of some magnitude is 
the result. Some of the valleys in the Pyrennees appear to 
have been thus formed. According to Raymond, their 
angles correspond so exactly that, “if the force, which 
Separated their walls, were to act in acontrary direction, 
and bring their sides together again, they would unite so 
exactly, that evema fissure could not be perceived.” 


In some countries large rivers have cut through ranges of 











mountains in their way tothe ecean. This. is especially 
the case with the Hudson. The valleys of such streams 
are in many instances, extremely narrow; while in-others, 
they are large, and often appear to have been, at a remote 








stored with various interesting petrifactions, for the exam- 








period, the basias of lakes. 
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THE SOLITARY....A FRAGMENT. 


BY JOHN F. COFFEEN. 
Bis 
The midnight lam» wanes dim in my lone room, 
And o’er me throngs, with feelings of the past, 
A strange foreboding of unearthly doom ; 
& ghastly meteor o'er my Heaven cast ; 
And the soul sirks into a stirless gloom, 
Athwart whose dusk, one solitary star 
Shines tremulous and spell-like from its home afar. 


Il. 
That star burns out—and wherefore should I sigh? 
A’wife—the joys of an endearing home— 
Are not for me, nor rest beneath the sky ; 
And none do love me, therefore do I roam ; 
And know not if fond wishes hover nigh, 
Atnightly hour, within the silent dome, 
lull my spirit from the boding fears, 
’ And gild with flowers of love, the memory of my years. 


Il. 
I stand alone amid.the multitude 
Who throng these shores, the beings of an hour; 
‘And let the winds and storms of winter rude 
Rive my crushed heart with all their mighty power } 
’ E’en from my hopes a being I have wooed, 
Will not desert me when misfortunes lower ; 


A spirit of song and minister of dreams, _[ streams. 


The bright’ner of our dark soul’s wild and wandering 


Iv. 
That spirit hovers o’er my cheerless life, 
And whispers in the deep hour of the night ; 
When from the world’s turmoil and its wild strife, 
A visitant she comes in radience bright ; 
With winged words of meaning strangely rife ; 
Seeming a mysterious goddess of the light 
. That shines upon our souls from the blue sky, 
And the depths of unfathomable Eternity ! 
Vv. 
In youth, we woo her influence to our breast, 
Charmed by the magic of her spell-like motion ; 
And in some lone isle’s bright abode at rest, 
Rocked in the cradle of the roaring ocean, 
We drehm of bowers of the el@sian blest ;* 
And hear the thunder of the wild commotion, 
In the bleak world afar, pass off at even, 
And leave us all the wide magnificencd of Heaven. 
vi. 
The countless stars that gem the blue concave ; 
x The fires that burn in the etherial dome ; 
The echoing murmur of the sea-green wave ; 
The viewless winds that from their unknown home, 
Blend their wierd voices with the vast conclave 
Of breathing elements that wildly roam 
, The chores of time, veiling, before the throne, 
The inscrutable radience of the Unknown— 
7 Vi. 
All, all are hers—and with the awful eye 
Of the vast universe, she lights the soul, 
Imaging the beautiful from on high ; 
And as she looks, the clouds on our being roll 
Away, and shines the sapphire of the sky ; 
Anda charm binds us, that may well console 
The agonies of our transient earthly day, 
Cursed by the dul) incumbrance of our mortal clay. 


Vill. 
How wild the ecstacies of that sweet pain! 
When wrapping the rpgat ’round the last 
Ruin of our young hopes, we seek again 
A commune withthe shadows of the past ; 
And pour our desolateness of heart amain, 
On the deep night and the remorseless blast ; 
To feel the sympathy of mortal throe. 
Would mar the mad delight of solitary wee. 


Ix. 
’'Tis them i hate, with a deep hate, mankind ; 
But while I curse, will rise unbidden tears— 
A feeling comes that cannot be confined ; 
They are my brothers of a few short years; 
Oh! how I could have loved the links that bind 
My hopes with,their’s! but for the fate that sears 
My life, when now from my confiding huried, 
I’m doomed to roam alone upon this cheerless world. 


» * 

T am alone! to me the round blank earth 

Is a dead carcass—and the stagnant air 

May die in fright, that whispered o’er my birth; 
On its hard bosom I will make my lair, 

Ekejng adread existence from its dearth ; 

Till hoary wanes the sun with lurid glare ; 


And time is wrecked—-and Nature’s throes immerse 


My bleeding heart ’mid ruins of the Universe. 


eenth century, were engaged in elevating the standard: 








— wiih ° favored shrine. He became quite enraptured with the’ 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF EDWARD GIBBON. ||charms of a young lady by the name of Mademoiselle 


Curchod, and he surrendered to her the first and only trib. 
ute that his heart ever yielded to woman. She was cele- 
brated for intellectual  remage no less than for person: 
entul al accomplishments. Gibbon was introduced to her 

of English literature, and whose labors won for themselves || the rane frequent interviews was a deeply felt ead =~ 
conspicuous stations among the master-spirits of earth, || gy] passion. Mademoiselle Curchod was portionless and 
there is not one whose name is less familiar to our ears||the father of Gibbon refused this consent to the alli- 
than that of Edward Gibbon. The reason of this, per-|| ance of the young lovers, and declared his determination 
haps, is ‘to be found in the fact, that the range of his re-|/¢5 disinherit him if he sliould marry her. Gibbon tells 
searches is an unfrequent theme with the vast majority of|| himself, that after a painful struggle he reluctantly 
persons. Inthe character of Gibbon, too, there was less yielded to his fate—he sighed as a lover, and obeyed as a 
to woo the sympathies of men, than is to be met with in son. The cure of his lacerated affetions was accelerated 
the careers of those of his contemporaries whose misfor- by the reports which he received of Mademoiselle’s phil- 
tunes and meretricious brillianey appeal immediately to || osophic tranquillity and cheerfulness under the disappoint- 
our fancies and sensibilities. He addresses his claims to|| ont of her passion. ‘The lady soon retired to Geneva 
our'respect, through the medium of our understanding: || where Necker, the celebrated French financier, had the 
To be appreciated he must be studied; and to study him good fortune to procure an acquaintance, and shortly af- 
is to learn to admire. The biassing influences of feeling || terwards to marry her; and Madame de Stael, so renown- 
and sympathy which cause us to cherish the memories of|| 44 jn the world of letters, was one of the fruits of their 
others with such sacred respect, make nothing in his favor;|| union. , 

but an intimacy with his labors cannot fail to win from 





In the long list of eminent men, who, during the eight- 





, _ After an absenze of about five years Gibbon ret 
jthe judgment the tribute which is slowly awarded to sagt - H - areas 


aaa eentahed intel } to England. His father received him with pleasure, in- 
"feleaed chiki —- on i . |}asmuch as his residence at Lausanne had removed his at- 
" a > ” W - - oF 1e county of Surry, Eng. in| tachment to papacy, and the accounts he had received of 
April, seventeen hundred and thirty-seven. Of the seven |ihim were of the most favorable character. He remained 
children of his parents, he was the only one who attained || ;, England two years, during which time he mingled with 
to maturity; and the weakness of his constitution 1N|l the best society of the times. His temper and manners 
childhood was the cause of much anxious solicitude to his|| were not of that kind which win every heart, but on the 
aa gene Po his dissolution would be early.|| contrary, were reserved, and somewhat unprepossessing. 
His mother died while he was quite yeung, and he became || While in London he frequently sighed for the more con- 
indebted to an aunt, whose affection and tenderness he genial haunts of Lausanne, to which spot he had become 
duly commemorated. ‘To the instructions of the aunt he strongly attached. 
ascribed his invincible fondness for reading, which he said|} Jp seventeen hundred and sixty-one he made his first 
a would “y exchange for all the treasures of India. Be-|| appearance before the pubtic as an author, ina small vol- 
ore he ~ attained his twelfth year, he had indulged|| yume written in the French language, entitled Essai sur 
extensively in the perusal of works of fiction; and Homer,||)"Rtude de la Littérature, This work gained for him 
Virgil and Ovid, had excited and gratified a taste much || much commendation in France, but in England, it does 
— a rey “et boys of his age. Up to|| not appear to have created much sensation. A few yeats 
“me ue a Ps os sixteenth year, his life was frequently || afterwards, when his fame was established, the work was 
despaired of, and his studies met with much interruption. || jy great demand, but he would not suffer his bookseller to 
But nature began to exert herself on his behalf, and his reprint it. 
went oe b yet gradually gave way to compara-|| We next find Gibbon in a military situation. A regi- 
. His ‘ine pene. mg Oxford, where his bodily ; ment was raised, and he was hcnored with its captaincy. 
’ 2ere his Dodi in- thi j i 
firmities confined him to his couch; and he was suffered oe ee ee ee 








pre eh Mpa we performed was, an insight into military tactics which was 
to concn ob indiscriminate passion for books. He now|| afterwards of advantage to bim while describing the bat- 
commenced reading history, and before he had numbered tles which he has recorded. He made it a point to study 
“come too er a had read — to have familiarized || every thing which would fit him for the discharge of any 
imself withthe important events of pastages. During va- ; he had undertaken, and as captain of this regi- 
cation he wrote a bock, which he entitled «The age of Se- ae & / * 8 


























gl ; : : ! ment, without any active service, he made himself ac- 
sostris;’ with this, however, ou a review of it a few years quainted with the entire theory of military tactics, as 
afterwards, he Was 80 little satisfied that he committed it|| they were then understood. 
to = _—s pte “% es to Oxford he indulged his Seventy years ago, the tour of Europe was considered 
Re ine pot he en Th a the productions of]| indispensable to the completion of the education of an 
. oman catholic yo ae - rE 8 of Bossuet caused English gentleman. Gibbon left England, and arrived in 
ee to ne faith: Pat cnurc he ngland, and converted || Paris, whither his reputation had preceeded him. He was 
im to the faith . their author. He went to London, || soon introduced into the company of such men as Diderot, 
made open contession of his proselytism, and was admit-|| [)*Ajembert, Raynal and Helvetius, and involved in a sé- 
ted into the bosom of the Catholic church. He wrote a]| ries of attentions to the demands of Parisian society.— 
letter to his father containing the particulars of his recent || His book had caused every one to esteem his capabilities 
change and conduct, who in the excitement of his passion high, and he was almost overwhelmed with compliments. 
vessaane iy 2 ronald the university of what had He next visited Lausanne, which he had left five years 
transpired, and Gibbon the apostate was expelled. os aeeite <a ot? : 
~ : gh , reviously. He was received most enthusiastically by his 
W hat effect this expulsion had on inducing his after dis- eens friends and particularly by his preceptor peli 
belief an a ons oe of the christian religion, ig an ard, who shed tears of joy as ne embraced him ” Gibbon 
. = . ’ . 
There, be oe wae ‘ prosecuted with advantage.—|| 1: self has remarked, there is no sensation more pleasant 
ere can De no coubt that upon an excitable tempera! than that which we feel on a return to a spot, which we 
ment, the course of conduct pursued in regard to him, must || jor in obscurity, with the honors of the world upon us.— 
_ eee ee and acy meng The an- This sensation was eminently his. He remained at Lau- 
chor of our faith, once moved—once suffered to become ine . “peer oor 
unstable—what control may not the passions have over us! || tive ehioh time he forced. that friendship with Mr 
oe wes ype diner gerne ag 4c SS ere a shore- Holroyd, afterwards lord Sheffield, which ceased not until 
Tae ee _ Cown irom heaven to|| the historian had been called from the scene of his earthly 
guide us in pe course, we are driven whithersoever the labors 
tempest and the tides list. ri - pe . . 
ema at be at have senate citnn SE "Tn th spring of eveneen hundred and snty fon, he 
young enthusiast, christianity might never have number- o— a. NE ie — ae 
4 abe ~ : siasm, an i n mperam 
webege ay ren effective se 6 ponents the histo- could not approach the ‘city of a hills” without great 
r 1 oma e ri 
rae fe crap gang’ nat £8 mused long emotions. In fancy, he had frequently traversed the streets 
ply exile oyer the cause of his expulsion, no|| (¢ Rome, while she maintained her ascendancy over the 
one acqnainted with his habits would deny; and that left cities of the carth—-had contemplated her onward march 
to himself and the actuations of a wounded seusibility, he in grandeur and scuansby-ched seen her partial deit 
fled to disbelief to succor himself from the tribulations of Teeninas oa ok, to the limite of . her ser ester 
faith, wet the admirers of his learning have frequent- ousted hae hamahioy step in dominion, and the palsied 
regreted. : 5 26g Page 
° h ae . ; At : motions of her worn out energies—and it was natural 
or the purpose of extirpating his catholicism his father || ra] that his feelings, strengthened. by associations,— 
sent him to Lausanne in Switzerland, and placed him un-|| should arise in their might and rouse up into intense 
der the insrtuction of a Calvanistic minister. M. Pa- || action the usually sluggish energies of his heart. On the 
viliard, his preceptor, succeeded in restoring him from his |} grst night he slept not, and on the next. day he was medi- 
apostacy, _ in his eighteenth year he received the sac-|| tating among the ruins of that Forum in which Tully had 
rament in the protestant church of Lausanne. thundered, and Cesar had fallen. He tells'us, that it was 
_He prosecuted his studies with great assiduity under a|| while he sat amidst the ruins of the capitol, and while the 
discipline well calculated to secure their benefits to his{| friars were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, that 
mind. He successively mastered the treagures of ancient 























: . . he first concéived the idea of writing the history of the 
learning, and turned with ardor to the labors of the|| decline and fall of the “eternal city.” To this scene and 
great among modern writers. About this time our young ' 



































those circumstances, then, we are indebted for that impet- 
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ishable treasure which places him beside Herodotus and 
Thucydides. 

Gibbon had sighed for the fame of the historian from his 
early years, and for success in that path, histemperament 
and studies had preeminently fitted him. His first under- 
taking of an historical character, was a parallel between 
the revolutions of Florence and Switzerland. He wrote 
the first book of his contemplated work, and submitted it 
toa society of foreigners in London;. but their decision 
was unfavorable, and he relinquished the project. In con- 
junction with a friend, he undertook a work called Me- 
moires Litteraries de la Grand Bretagne, of which only 
two volumes were published; his friend being called away 
to attend to public affairs. ; 

The Mneid of Virgil has given rise to many fanciful 
speculations. Hardouin, a catholic priest, discovered that 
it was but an allegorical description of St. Peter’s journey 
toRome. Next after him came Warburton, a man of sub- 
tlegenius and much dreaded in his day, but whom poster- 
ity seems determined to forget, who wrote an ingenious 
treatise to prove that the account of the descent of Auneas 
tothe infernal regions, contained in the sixth book, was a 
minute description of his initiation into’the ancient, fa- 
mousEleusinian mysteries. Notwithstanding the singulari- 
ty of this hypothesis,originated by Warburton and defended 
by Hurd, it maintained great credibility until an able ex- 
positor of its fallacies arose. Gibbon examined it, and 
proved satisfactorily that the assumption of Warburton was 

ndless :—in the language of d’Israeli, “‘one blow from 
his arm shivered the allegorical fairy palace into glitter- 
ing fragments.” This work, with the journal, to which 
we have alluded, were his only productions during the fif- 
teen years which succeeded the publication of his Essay 
onthe study of literature. ' 

Gibbon’s father died in seventeen hundred and seventy, 
andhe now became possessed of an. ample fortune, In 
order to prepare himself for the execution of the history of 
the Roman empire which he meditated, he devoted the 
two succeeding years to an examination of the authorities 
which he looked to tor guidance in its composition. 

In seventeen hundred and seventy six, the first volume 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, was pub- 
lished. Three editions of it were immediately bought up; 
and the testimonials he received from the most competent 
judges of the age, were of the most flattering character. 
It was received with enthusiasm, and read with avidity. 
But one objéction was reared against it, and that was 
founded on his investigation of what he called the six sec- 
ondary causes which contributed to the diffusion and re- 
ception of Christianity. The fifteenth and sixteenth chap- 
terscalled out the opposition of the most learned and ac- 
ute ecclesiastics of the period. In his reply tothem, Gib- 
bon thought he had effected a complete demolition of all 
the objections urged against him. In those celebrated 
chapters he brought to his assistance, learning more pro- 
found and comprehensive than that of Volney—sarcasm as 
deep, though not so vulgar, as that of Voltaire—and.a 
dexterity of argument greater than that which dignified 
the prowess of Hume. It is not surprising that such an 
uray of ability, when directed against the christian sys- 
tem, on which depended the temporal peace and eternal 
prospects of a world, should have called loudly upon the 
believers in the promises of the Gospel, to arise and defend 
themselves against a champion of such various and tre- 
mendous powers;—against an effort, which, if successful, 
would put out the light of hope, and-shroud the world. in 
thegloom of a general infidelity. 

_At this time, Gibbon was a member of parliament—a 
situation in which he never distinguished himself,—with 
the exception of a pamphlet which he wrote at the solici- 
tation of the lord chancellor and secretary of state. For 
this service, he was appointed one of the commissioners 
of trade, with a salary. Meantime, he published the sec- 
ond and third volumes of his history, whichsoon command- 
ed acelebrity equal to that which his first volume had 
created. 

He soon retired from parliament, in which he could not 
hope for distinction among the great spirits, who made St: 
Stephens at that time the arena of their stupendous efforts. 
In seventeen hundred and eighty three, he returned to 
Lausanne, which presented to one of his philosophic equa- 
nimity, charms which the busy theater of London could 
not equal. Here, in comparative seclusion, he could pur- 
sue his studies with less liability to interruption, and enjoy 
an intercourse, which, although not so ambitious, was 
more grateful to his feelings and habits: At his residence 
he occasionally received distinguished visiters, among 
whom he mentions Charles James Fox:. who, he says, en- 
tertained him fortwo days with the manifestations of a bril- 
liant intellect, which knew not what it was to flag or grow 
lusterless. ; 

About four years after his retirement from parliament, 
he brought his great work to its completion. He mentions 
that his original manuscripts were those used by the print- 
er; and that the faults and the merits of his work were 
exclusively his own, as nfo one ever was suffered to see a 
sheet until it had issued from the press. He wrote the last 
line between eleven and twelve o’clock at night, and walk- 
ed out to enjoy the freshness of natyre. The'sky was calm; 








and the light of the moon glanced on the lake, and rested 
on the mountains, which were within sight. His first 
emotions were those of joy, whick was succeeded by the 
melancholy thought that he had taken a farewell of an old 
companion forever ;-—-and that however long ,the work 
might last, the life of the historian was drawing to a close! 
We cannot conceive of a condition of more touching inter- 
est. He knew his fame was established on a basis so per- 
manent, that time itself could not shake it; and for that 
he had sighed through life. The recollecttons of twenty 
years of labor, with their endless associations, rose vividly 
before him; and he rejoiced in his future freedom, but almost 
regreted that his task was completed. And ‘then the 
future, and the proud eminence which posterity would 
assign him—his eager anticipations, and their apparent 
consummation. And again, the thought that his days would 
be but few—that he must soon lie down his hoary head on 
the verge of that land of promise, which had been. shad- 
owed forth jn his youthful visions as the reward of his 
labors; and then the darkening thought, that the light of his 
soul would soon be swallowed up in endless shadow—that 
although his name might have an immortality on earth, 
his spirit would soon be enshrouded in gloom, forever.— 
What a light would have gleamed athwart that shadowy 
vista to the eye of the christian!—and how cold and cheer- 
less a thing is doubt! 


For the purpose of facilitating the publication of the: 
three last volumes of his history, Gibbon returned to Eng- | 


land. They were published on his fifty first birth-day;— 
and in commemoration of the event, a dinner was given 
to a literary company at the house of his bookseller; at 
which a complimentary ode was read by Hayley, the bi- 
ographer and friend of Cowper. 

Translations were:soon made, and published in several 
of the different languages of Europe. Adam Smith, the 
political economist, in a letter to Mr. Gibbon, says: ‘*By 
the universal assent of every man of taste and learning, 
whom I either know or correspond with, your history sets 
you at the very head of the whole literary tribe, at present 
existing in Europe.” Dr. Robertson, the historian, said, 
there never was before sucha vast body of valuable and 
elegant information communicated by one individual. 

Mr. Gibbon returned to Lausanne once more, but the. 
influx of strangers, together with the political disturban- 
ces which began to agitate society, robbed the spot of the 
chiefest of its charms; and in 1793, he bade‘a last farewell 
to it and returned to England. During his stay at Lau- 
sanne, he wrote some very interesting memoirs of his own 
life, which have been published in a great variety of forms. 
Shortly after his arrival in Great Britain, his health, which 
had been declining for several years, began to assume a 
very threatening aspect. 

Lord Sheffield wrote an account of the last hours of Mr. 
Gibbon, for the purpose of satisfying public curiosity, as 
wellas to correct some unfavorable rumors which had got 
abroad. From this we learn that he died on the 15th of 
January, 1794, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. No- 
thing remarkable transpired during the closing scene, and 
the philosophic tranquillity which had accompanied him 
through life, deserted him not at the last. His dying scene 
neither resembled that of Rosseau who desired to be car- 
ried into his garden, that he might die while contemplat- 
ing the glories of a sunset, nor that of Hume, who anti- 
cipated a conversation which might take place between 
himself and Charon on the river Styx. 

It 1s not for us to determine the relative merits of the 
votaries of Clio, however firmly an opinion may have 
been implanted inour mind by a wide and extensive course 
of historical reading. A sutlicient Japse of time has not 
yet, perhaps, transpired since Gibbon wrote, to admit of 
a subsidence of prejudice and a settlement of the public 
judgment into a state of absolute ananimity, such as for 
ages obtained relative to the claims of Herodotus. But 
it is everywhere admitted that, among the six who occu- 
py the front rank in the historical line, Gibbon is to be 
found. Indeed, judges, whose competency is as indubita- 
ble as we allow men‘ to possess, have not been wanting, 
who have recognized in him the apex of the pyramid of 
historical writers; Corroborating indications are abun- 
dant; and in France, particularly, Gibbon is placed at the 
head of historians. Leaving a settlement of this ques- 
tion to those who are adequate to it, we will hasten to 
state, that there is in no language, a work which will 
more amply repay the intimacy of the student, or which 
contains a richer and more varied resource of imperisha- 
ble treasure,than the History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. His style is grave, and always suited to 
the majesty of his subject—his incredulity rejects the fab- 
ulous, and admits nothing which is unsupported by testi- 
mony—-his imagination is rich, and throws. over his des- 
criptions the drapery of fiction, without implicating him in 
a departure from truth—he traces the origin, progress, 
and decadence of nations with clearness—he unites the 
luminousness of Tacitus with the diligence of Herodotus 
—and we peruse his work with the same activity of imag- 
ination end engrossment of feeling, which we experience 
when we read one of those magnificent epic poems which 
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MINERAL COAL, NOT A VEGET 





BY W. BYRD POWELL, M. D. 





It is a very general opinion with geologists, that m1v- 
ERAL coaL is a vegetable product; and much evidence 
has been collected and ingeniously wielded to support it. 
Occasionally, however, an individual is found denying its 
truth, not because evidence has been adduced of its un- 
truth, but because its admission does not provide an ex- 
planation for the various phenomena which are connected 
with coal. formations. Of this class is Malte-Brun, who 
says that <‘the simplicity of this theory does not account 
for the complicated circumstances connected with the po- 
sition of the coal.” He farther remarks, that ‘‘accordig 
to Delamétherie, the intermediate beds which separate 
the strata of coal, preserve, as weil as these strata, a con- 
stant’ parallelism between them. This parallelism is so 
much the more remarkable,that there are beds of coal.that 
are scarcely an inch in thickness, although often several 
leagues in extent. It has been concluded, and witb suf- 
ficient probability, that these beds were formed in the in- 
terior lakes, and crystallized in calm waters.” _ 

This opinion has been frequently expressed, but inas- 
much as it has not. been sustained a facts and legitimate 
inductions, and consequently furnishing no exposition of 
that complicated cause which produced the ‘complicated 
circumstances” that exist in connection with coal; it 
has exerted no influence against the apparently prana 
facie character of the evidence that sustains the other 
opinion; as will be seen by the following extracts: 

“The vegetable origin of common mineral coal ap- . 
| pears to be established by its association with strata a- 
bounding in vegetable impressions, by its close similarity 
to wood coal, (which is undoubtedly a vegetable product,) 
and lastly, by the decisive fact, that some mineral coal in 
the Dudley coal-field is entirely composed of the layers 
of mineralized plants.” —Bakewell, p. 122. 

‘When we see the multitude of reeds filled and sur- 
rounded with sandstone, having their thin scaly bark con- 
verted into a true coal, it is impossible to doubt of its veg- 
etable origin.” —Ure’s new system Geology, p. 166. 

“Bituminous coal, belonging to the era of the earlier 
secondary, seems now to have been formed, as there is 
great. reason to believe, from submerged and inhumed 
wood, and other vegetables whose vestiges are so numer- 
ous in the coal mines.’’—Silliman’s outlines of a course of 
lectures, ; 

“‘T have heretofore been inclined to dttribute anthracite 
coal to.a direct mineral creation; the opinion of its vege- 
table origin appears, however to me less improbable, since 
I have seen, with my own eyes, the incontrovertible and 
abundant proofs of vegetable life in these mines.’”’-—Pro- 
fessor Silliman’s visit to the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania; American Journal of Sciengé, vol. 18, 

‘By general consent the coal is considered as resulting 
from the distribution of a body of vegetable remains over. 
areas of greater or Jess extent, upon a previously deposi- 
ted surface of sand, argillaceous silt, or mud, but princi- 
pally the latter, now compressed into shale. After the 
distribution of the vegetables, other sands, silt. or mud, 
were accumulated upon them; and this kind of operation 
was continued irregularly for a considerable time, during 
which there was an abundant growth of similar vegeta- 
bles at no very distant. place, to be suddenly, at least in 
part, destroyed and distributed over considerable areas on 
the more common detritus.” —Geological manual, by Hen- 
ry T. De La Bache, published 1833. 

Having placed the fact beyond dispute that a large ma- 
jority of geologists, and the learned generally, entertain 
the opinion that mineral coal is a vegetable product; I 
will proceed to state the sources from which it has been 
drawn, and then to examine them in detail. In the latter, 
I shall attempt that which has never been done, namely, 
to show that this opinion is not founded in truth. 

1. The chemical composition of mineral coal. 

2. The analogy that exists between mineral charcoal 
and vegetable charcoal. 

3. The association of vegetable impressions with mine- 
ral coal. . 

4, Lignite a species of coal representing vegetable 
forms. 

5. The accumulation and preservation of vegetable 
matter called peat, 

6. Aceumulations of rafts of drifted trees. 


1. The fact, that the chemical composition of mineral 
coal is analagous to that of vegetable matter, has been 
ragarded as strongly favorable to the vegetable origin of 
the former. But it must be recollected that this is not the 
case with all the coals; for anthracite contains no hydro- 
| gen or oxygen, two elements which are alWays present in 
vegetable matter. All the coals, except this, consist, be- 
sides carbon, of hydrogen and oxygen If the presence of 
the two latter can be regarded as an indication of the = 7 
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etable origin of coal, certainly the absence of them sho 
as strongly contra-indicate it. If it can be shown, howev- 
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er, that neither carbon, hydrogenfior oxygen is originally 
derived from table matter, no direct conclusion can 
"be drawn from the’analysis of coal favorable to the theory 
, in question, Carbon is known to constitute a portion of 
those limestones, denominated primitive, which are ac- 
knowledged by ail to have existed anterior to vegetable 
existence. It constitutes, also, from-91 to 96 per-cent. of 
graphite or plimbago,a mineral which, in Nerway is found 
in quartz, in Newyork, in felspar, at Franklin furnace in 
Newjetsey, in primitive limestone, and near Philadelphia, | 
there is enough of it to supply the present wants of the| 
world, imbedded in white granular or primitive limestone. 
These, facts incontestibly prove that carbon is a constitu- 
ent part of the primitive portions of the earth’s crust, and | 
of course, not depending upon any secondary eause. But | 
“whence,” as Mr. Bakewell asks, ‘did the vegetables 
derive the carbon of which their solid parts are principal- 
ly composed!”’ . From the great store-house of nature, 
must be the answer, for certainly they have no creative 
power, 

The other elements of coal, hydrogen and oxygen, com- 
posed the waters of the great deep, and therefore, will be 
admitted to be primitive. : 

Inasmuch, then, as the elements of coal are primitive, 
no inference can necessarily be drawn from its chemical 
composition, favorable to the opinion of its vegetable ori- 
gin. 

The close analogy which the bitumen of the common 
coals bears to vegetable tar, has been considered as strong 
presumptive evidence in favor of the vegetable origin of 
. coal. The absence of it, upon this ground, as in the an- 
thracite, should be regarded as strongly presumptive of the 
contrary. The elements of bitumen, carbon, hydrogen, 
éxygen, and nitrogen, being primitive; it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it should be a vegetable product. But 
as it is so contended, it may be well to remark that_it has 
been found under circumstances which positively oppose 
any such conclusion. Mr. Bakewell says that he saw bit- 
umen “trickling” out of volcanic tufa, at Auvergne, in 
France. He further says, that the ancient volcanos of 
this region broke out from below the granite, and conse- 
quently, that we should regard this bitumen to be.as much 
a mineral substance as the sulphur which accompanies vol- 
canic eruptions.” (Bakewell’s geology, p. 121.)—Hum- 
bolt’s statement, that he found bitumen in primitive rocks, 
in Southamerica, sustains Mr, Bakewell’s opinion, which 
I have just quoted. 

Having shown most satisfactorily, I think, that no in- 
ference can be drawn from thé composition of mineral 
coal favorable to the opinion that it is of vegetable origin, 
I proceed to the examination of the second proposition. 

2. The analogy that exists between vegetable and min- 
eral charcoal is regarded as an evidence, almost conclu- 
sive, that mineral coa] is a vegetable product. ; 

Prof. Silliman, after visiting the anthracite regions of 
Pennsylvania, asks whether “the fibrous charcoal frequent- 
ly found between (the) layers (of anthracite) owes its ori- 
gin to the vegetable skeleton. There seems to be nomore 
reason,” continues he, “to doubt the fact, than that the| 
vegetable impressions, found in and upon the coal, arise | 
from the vegetables.”* This has been, and is, the opin-| 
ion of those who have written on the subject; but I can- 
not, after a, most thordugh examination, concur in it, 
without doing violence to my judgment. 

This mineral charcoal occurs generally in thin layers, 
which are co-extensive with the coal beds, and divide} 
them into strata: it is never seen in any imitative form, | 

nor in angular and broken pieces; but in fagsiculi of fibres’ 
thrown, most generally, in every conceivable direction up- 
on its matrix. But to admit that it is always fibrous, is 
granting much more than obtains, for there is a great 





terior surface, ‘several small pieces of charcoal were 
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artery and a vein, and upon a further inspection of its in- 


found adhering to its surface, some of them as large as a 
chesnut.’”* ' 

3. - In this place I propose to show that the impressions 
of vegetables which obtain in mineral coal and its associ- 
ating shales and sandstones, cannot be regarded as proba- 
ble, much less unequivocal, evidence of the vegetable or- 
igin of coal. 

In York county, Pa. near the town of York, there is a 
stratum of bituminous coal three inches thick, super-im- 
posed by alternating strata of shale and limestone; but in 
no part of this formation could I discover a vegetable im- 
pression. 

In the Kanawha valley, near Charleston, there is a coal 
bed four feet thick, which is covered immediately by a 
stratum of siliceous slate, so hard and crystalline, that the 
Indians made arrow points of it. . No vegetable marks are 
discoverable about this bed; but in the shale which covers 
another, four hundred feet below it, they abound in great 
abundance. 

In Greenup county, Ky. at Mr. Wm. Paul’s iron fur- 
nace, there is,a coal bed three and a half feet thick, cov- 
ered by a large quantity of shale, which, instead of con- 
taining vegetable impressions, is filled with those of a 
species of bivalve shells—the productus depressa. 

Mr. Cleaveland, in his work on mineralogy, says that, 
‘Anthracite, crystallized in hexedral lamina, has been 
found in Holland, in a granite rock, which is supposed to 
have been brought from Norway;’’ and “in Spain, it oc- 
curs in gneiss.” 

Prof. Eaton, of Newyork, informs us that the limpid 
quartz crystals, found at lake George, contain anthracite; 
and I have similar specimens frouy Trenton falls. 

No one will presume to contend that the coal in these 
instances, resulted from vegetable matter. But I have 
not done. , 

The anthracite ¢oal mine of the Baltimore company, at 
the margin of the Wyoming valley, Pa. js covered by fif- 
teen feet of shale, which is filled with vegetable impres- 
sions; but same bed traced to the center of the basin, 
where Mr_#follenback works it, is covered by forty feet 
of shale, #hich does not present a single vegetable im- 
pression 
Mr. Flarvey’s coal mine, in the same basin, is also at 
the margin, and covered by one foot of shale, which con- 
tains an abundance of vegetable :mpressions; but the same | 
bed pursued to the center of the basin, where Col. Lee! 
mines it, gives fifteen feet of shale, but not a single veg-| 
etable impression. 
When the impressions of plants are present, they do! 
not generaily occur immediately above the coal, but are! 
separated from it by several feet of a homogeneous and! 
closely impacted clay. If the vegetable.impressions be! 
only the evidence of so much of the vegetable mass un-| 
subdued or converted into coal, as is usually contended, | 
ought we not to expect to find them in contact with the| 
the coal! 

It must now be evident that the connection betwixt 
vegetable impressions and coal beds, is as much a matter 
of accident as that which obtains between amber and flies, 
or sandstone and limestone and their fussil shells. 

4, It is now in order to examine the strong hold of the 
vegetable theorists. I mean those beds of coal in which 
trees, their bark, brances, and fruit, are found completely 
represented, and which is sometimes called Bovey coal, 
lignite, jet, suterbrandt. In this examination, I will call 
all the varieties by the common and most appropriate 
name, lignite, inasmuch as the only differences consist 
in locality and perfectibility. 

There is perhaps no opinion more universal] than that 













abundance of it in the lignite beds, especially in that ex-| 
tensive one at cape Sable, Maryland, in which there is| 
no more appearance of organization or fibrousnéss, than is 
to he seen in a piece of chalk. Indeed, the only apparent 
difference between these substances, seems. to consist in 
color. And further—this pulverulent chareoal constitutes 
a part of the shale which under and over-lies the coal 
beds. It also constitutes, mechanically, a considerable 
portion of the carbonaceous carbonate of lime. If there 
be no other circumstance in favor of-the ligneous origin 
of mineral charcoal than its fibrousness, and I know of no 
other, why fot, upon the same evidence, conclude that the 
fibrous sulphate and carbonate of lime, hematite, asbes- 
tus, and many other minerals, are also of ligneous origin! 
Is it physically possible for the combustion of ligneous 
matter to have been so effected as to produce layers of its 
charcoal, co-extensive with the coal beds and only a line 
ot so in thickness, or to have impregnated the shales and 
limestone above mentioned! If carbon be a primitive 
element in the composition of the earth, it may be asked 
whether it be possible for it.to occur in the form of char- 
coal without an igneous agency exerted upon ligneous 
matter. Besides the reasons Fhave given, which render 
it possible, [ will subjoin the following conclusive fact :— 
Doctors Jackson and Dougal, in making a pos! mortem ex- 
aminition of an anurismal sack or tumor, traced into it an 


lignite isa vegetable product—ligneous matter converted 
into coal-~a product in which Mr.. Bakewell says, ‘‘nature 
is seen in the very act of forming mineral coal from veg- 
etable matter.” 

“That coal originated from wood,”’ says Mr. Comstock, 
‘‘appears to be proved by the fact, that at the present day, 
parts of trees are found ina state of partial conversion 
into that substance.” Then, as lignite is a variety of 
coal, and asit is appealed to with so much confidence, as 
evidence in favor of the vegetable origin of the other coals, 
it becomes me to give it a close examination, which I shall 
do in the Mirror of next week. 





Transcript or News.—Mons. Chaubert has invented 
a nostrum ‘‘for preventing and destroying the effects aris- 
ing from the free use of spiritous liquors.” Monsieur 
says, it isthe result of much ~investigation and research. 

During the past year 48,110 passengers have arrived 
at Newyork from foreign ports. The whole number of 
vessels which arrived during the year was 1932. In 18- 
|| 33 the number was 1926. 
| It is. said that Fofrest has been offered by the Mana- 


ger of Drury Lane Theater, $10,000 for twenty per- 
formances. 
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eAmerican Journal of Science—vol. 18. 


eEclectic Repertory—vol. 7, p. 250. 
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Prrtopicats.— Western Monthly Magazine.—T he Feb. 
ruary number of this punctual magazine, was laid upon 
our table on the first day of the month; but owing to sq 
multiplicity of concernments,’’ we were not able to read and 
notice it last week. One of the articles inthe number, is 
the editor’s annua] message, which contains, among other 
things, a history of the rise, progress, and present state of 
the work. In this article, we are made acquainted with 
a few facts, which arecertainly very creditable to the edi- 
tor, and speak well for his enterprise, industry, and per. 
severance. It is stated, that ‘‘of the five hundred and 
seventy-six pages contained in each of the two first. vol- 
umes, about two-thirds were written by himself;” and 
this, at a time when the publication, instead of paying 
him for his labor, was a source of pecuniary loss. The 
Magazine is at present, we are told, in a very flourishing 
condition. The publishers offer, in the February number, 
one hundred and fifty dollars, in different premiums, for 
original matter; and propose to enlarge the work by ad. 
ding sixteen. pages; so that hereafter, each number will 
contain seventy-two pages, instead of fifty-six, while the 
subscription price will remain the same as heretofore. 
The following are the premiums above alluded to: 
‘‘For the best Tale, which shall be offered in competi- 
tion, Fifty dollars. 

For the best Essay, on any literary or scientific sub- 
ject, Fifty dollars. 

For the best Poem, Fifty dollars. 

All the.articles offered in competition will be forward. 
ed free of expense, to the publishers, previous to the Ist 
day of June, 1835; each accompained by a sealed paper, 
containing the name of the writer, which will not be open- 
ed in any case, except that of the successful candidate. 
The premiums will be awarded by literary gentlemen, 
selected for the purpose, whose names: shall be annouced 
previous to the time of making the selection. 

The publication of the prize articles will be made im- 
mediately after the decison. All the other articles will 
be considered the property of the proprietors of the Mag- 
azine, who will publish as many of them as they inay 
think proper. 

Neither of the premiums will be awarded, unless @ 
least three articles shall be offered in competition. 
Should a less number be offered for either of them, the 
time will be extended, or the articles returned to their 
authors. 

The length of the Tale and the Essay, respectively, 
should not be less than éen, nor more than thirty-five print- 
ed pages. 

The Poem should tot exceed two hundred and fify 
lines.” 


Museum of Foreign Literature.—The last number 
of this valuable periodical came to us much improved.— 
It has been considerably enlarged, and its typography is 
beautiful. It is ow one of the handsomest publications 
inthe country. The contents of the January number, are 
as follows: Grant Thorburn, the original of Lawrie Todd, 
with a portrait; Revolutions of the nineteenth century 
The diamond district of Brazil; Translations from the 
Greek anthology; The darker superstitions of Scotland; 
The nautilus, by Mary Howitt; Yankee notions; Coutt- 
ly dialogue; Love’s legacy, Canto first; Our own ob 
servations on the conflagration of the two houses of pat- 
liament; My sketch book, by George Cruikshank;— 
Gutzlaff’s history of China; Slight reminiscences of the 
Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy; Why don’t the men pro- 
pose; Bulwer’s France; Japhet in search of a father, 
by capt. Marryatt; Lee’s life of Napoleon; African ex 
pedition; A new fire escape; The water drinker in the 
Pyrenees; Peculiar optical phenomenon; Pen and ink 
drawing; The drawing-room scrap book for 1835; Natu- 
ral history; Level of the Baltic; Experience of Richard 
Taylor, Esq.; or lifein London. Chap. 3. Mary Annes 
hair; Nimik pasha; To the river Dove, with a print 0 


the Babamas; Translation of an ode of Hafiz, by the 
late ‘sir John Malcolm; Memoirs of Hannah More; 
Marchioness de’ Crequy; ‘The boatman’s song to Gangti 
Origin of the game at chess; Traditions of the Americal 
War of Independence;—No. 1; New musical Instrument; 
Junius’s letters; Third and fourth meetings of the Brit- 
ish association for the advancement of science; Tricks 














Dove Dale; The last days of Pompeii; Conch divers of 
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upon travelers; Citation and examination of William. 
Shakspeare for deer stealing; Ascent to the summit of 
the Popoeatepetl, the highest point of the Andes; The 
oldest man living; Burnes’s travels in Bokhara; Memoirs 
of the dutches D’Abrantes; Leslie; Critical notices; 
Notabilia; Literary intelligence; New continental publi- 
cations. 

The Southern Literary Messenger.—This is a publica. 
tion which was commenced in Richmond,}Virginia, by 
Thos. W. White,some months ago. The fourth, or J anu- 
ary number, is the only one we have seen. The mechani- 
cal execution of the work would do credit to any section 
of the country, and its communitations for the most part 
arespirited, and many indicative of a high order of tal- 
ent. In fact , this is just such a work as the ‘Old Domin- 
ion’ has been in want of for a long time; and one that she 
can elevate to a proud eminence,if her sons and daughters 
will but devote their attention to it. We like the princi- 
ples, the taste, and the spirit of the editor, and wish him 
and all others concerned in the publication, success, with 
the greatest cordiality. The Messenger is published 
monthly at Richmond, at five dollars per annum. 

The Family Minstrel.—The Minstrel is a handsome 
semi-emonthly publication, devoted to music. The first 
number has reached us. It deserves patronage, and we 
hope will receive it. 





St. Perer’s Benevo.tent Society.—This is a society 
which has been instituted in our city, for the purpose of 
supporting and educating destitute female orphans. We 
are not aware of any of the measures resorted to for the 
furtherance of this primary philanthropic purpose, other 
than we can derive from the pages of the constitution of 
the society, with whichwe have been presented. Any 
institution for charitable purposes always presents para- 
mount claims to our attention, knowing as we have cause 
to something of the amount of destitution and misery 
which exists about us. Cincinnati, we presume, is as 
free from individual suffering as any other city; but even 
here, the hand of charity may find ample employment.— 
We particularly honor and respect any association that 
provides for the suffering of that too frequently neglected 
class of children, who are deprived of parental care.— 
They appeal to our sympathies, and wake up in every 
heart which has not been deserted by its purest feelings, 
atouching interest. Left to the guidance of those who 
are often incapable of giving to their natures the proper 
sort of culture, or thrown upon the cold charities of a sel- 
fish community, it not unfrequently happens that they 
pursue a course recreant from the dictates of virtue, and 
attain their maturity without a ray of intelligence, and 
without the influences of morality or religion to save them 
in the hour of temptation. 

We have said that the St. Peter’s Benevolent Society 
was established for the purpose of supporting and educat- 
ing destitute female orphans. Its means are supplied by 
donations, initiation fees,and fines. Each active member 
pays fifty cents for admission, and a monthly contribution 
of twenty-five cents. Honorary members are admitted 
bypaying three dollars a year in advance, or twenty-five 
dollars will entitle them to life membership. We have 
been informed, that the society is composed of about one 
hundred and fifty members, and its number is constantly 
increasing. : 

The society celebrated its first anniversary meeting, on 
which occasion an address was delivered by J. W. Piatt 
Esq., president of the society, which was published, and 
from which we make the following extract. 

“The present purposes of this benevolent society are to 
confine its benefits to the orphans of St. Peter’s orphan 
asylum, under the care of the Sisters of Charity. Man’s 
prejudices not. unfrequently prevent the exercise of his 
better judgment, even in the performance of his chari- 
ties. Inefficient institutions are supported and suffered 
to exist, when acknowledged iniprovements are suggest- 
ed; and the better means are neglected and refused, 
because they do not flatter our prejudicies, or are not of 
our ordinary and accustomed way of thinking. ‘Fhe sys- 
tem of female orphan asylums of this country has never 
answered the purpose of their endowment. They have 
never fitted the females of their care, for their station in 
life! The system may do do for males, but not for females. 
Can we expect a cultivation of the finer sensibilities.of the 
ehild, where the governess and the, nurse aré actuated by 
no higher motive to the charge, than those springing from 
mercenary feclings} Can we expect there the sleepless 
eye of the mother, alive to the slightest moan of her little 
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ones! Can you look for that prayerful and untiring care, 
so important tothe development of that delicate flower, 
the female affections, when the inducement is counted up 
at the end of the. week, or month, in dollars and cents? 
Oh no! It may in some degree alleviate human woe. 
Yet there is a better, much ‘better; and-we should not 
shut our ears to itsclaims. In looking over this cold and 
calculating world, we see but one spot on which their lit- 
tle feet can. rest, when the domestic hearth stone is cold 
and broken up; and that home, that asylum is, in God’s 
mercy, furnished by those Holy’ Females, the. Sisters of 
Charity. Fixing their view on Eternity, sacrificing the 
pleasures of time, with hearts filled with good will, they 
bearto the charge the most sacred motives, and are hap- 
pily fitted to take the all-important place of the mother. 
Here is an institution worthy of all our sympathies, de- 
pendent upon the charity of the benevolent: here isan op- 
portunity of laying up a treasure of good works more de- 
lightful to the soul, than all the pleasures of sense. You 
have an opportunity of drawing around the head of desti- 
tute innocence, the curtains of protection; of sheltering 
the head of the solitary and destitutejwanderer, cut off from 
the soothing pleasures of domestic love, of the fascinating 
endearment of home; of giving a resting place to those 


whom the Almighty has especially commended to our 
care!” 





Deatu or Mattuvus.—By the last accounts from Eng- 
land, we are’ informed of the death of Dr. Malthus, the 
celebrated political economist. Every body knows some- 
thing of his peculiar doctrines in regard to population. He 
reasoned himself into a belief that the rearing up of chil- 
dren was about the worst sort of business which could be 
pursued; and that their increase would at some-day call 
upon government to interpose checks. This doctrine was 
maintained by him with distinguished ability, and has 
gained many adherents, particularly abroad. One would 
suppose that such tenets would only find favor in the eyes 
of that very respectable class in the community who lin- 
ger along all their lives in celibacy. But its author was 
no bachelor. -The reverend gentleman was the father of 
no less than nine children, at the time when he promulga- 
ted his valuable discovery to the world. 


Tn the United States a contrary doctrine prevails. The 
malthusian tenets have found but few favorers; inasmuch 
as witha territory almost limitless, we are capable of sup- 
porting a greater population than the world has yet seen 
subjected to the operation of any one system of govern- 
ment. An industrious and virtuous population is what we 
want; and the more numerous we become asa people, the 
greater is the stability of our republican institutions; pro- 
vided intelligence and virtue prevail. Hence, the mal- 
thusian doctrines on population are not calculated for re- 
ception in our country. In some of the foreign govern- 
ments, where poverty and-ignorance prevail, and where 
human suffering is the consequence of human increase, we 
are not surprised that men should seriously argue the pro- 


tation of population and consequent increase of human 
wretchedness. In the state of Ohio, the traveler is forci- 
bly struck with the indications which are every where pre- 
sented of an anti-malthusian tendency. No state in the 
union can surpass this in flaxen-headed, chubby-faced 
younkers. In passing down the river on a steamboat, the 
noise of the steam unavoidably draws the inmates from 
their abodes, and in front of almost every cabin you soon 
see a swarm of children—a spectacle which sets the cont 
sciences of single persons of a certain age, into action. — 
We recollect our impressions, as we, for the first time, 
pussed down between the banks of the Ohio. We thought, 
as we saw every cabin deserted by its inmates, who forth- 




















with paraded themselves in every variety of attitude along 
the fences and on the sward, that these huts must certainly 
be the residences of contentment and affection; where the 
voice of discord was scarcely known. And this’ belief 
still prevails with us. We think that the honest farmer, 
who has sense enough to be satisfied with a.competercy, 
and who attends to his lands and the rearing up of a do- 
zen children, is about the most useful man we can meet 
with. Satisfied with what he possesses, the heats of sum- 
mer andthe stormsof winter alike pass by him unheeded 
—and the thousand causes of strife and discord which we 
know in cities, are strangers to his feelings. 


‘ But we forget ourselves. We merely began this article 
to inform our readers that the Rev. Mr. Malthus was dead, 


and that the science of political economy has lost about, 


priety of the introduction of checks to prevent anaugmen- |p 





Tue Srason.—It-was only two weeks since that we dis- 
covered in the prevalent temperature, a striking resem- 
blance to the weather which generally prevails jn April 
and May. Our paper had not got abroad, before we found 
a large fire the most comfortable place. . On Friday after- 
noon a brisk nor’-wester cleared the heavens of clouds, 
and whistled,a thrilling tune in every crack and crevice, 
On Saturday morning the thermometer stood at six de- 
grees below zero. People bustled about'very briskly dur- 
ing the business hours, and the wind had an unobstructed 
sweep through our streets, while the moon and stars were 
looking down on us. In'the morning some frozen clouds 
lagged about over us, from which the winds occasionally 
blew down a little snow, for it could not fall. On Sunday 
the thermometer ranged from twelve to twenty degrees 
below zero. The churches were butslimly attended; most 
persons having a strong aversion to jeopard their ears and 
noses by going abroad. On Monday the air was not quite 
so keen ; but firesides were duly honored during that day. 
The river was too high to freeze, but. great quantities of 
ice have passed down. 

Last Saturday night was the coldest one that we have 
ever known in this part of the country. Comfort was al- 
most out of the question.. You might get so.near the fire 
as to scorch in front, and at the same time the blood in 
your backs would be in a state of parti-congellation. And 
then, the bed, and the cold sheets!—we shiver to think of 
them. We dreamed about Chimborazo, Mount Blanc, and 
Greenland. We thought ourselves astride an iceberg,— 
making a tour of the Arctic ocean, in search of a north- 
west passage, which for our lives we could not find. Again, 
we were with captain Ross in his cabin, freezing mercury 
in bullet-moulds, and then shooting-white bears with them. 
In this way we passed the night which we have now duly 
commemorated! Peace to its ashes!—there. were more 


made on it, than during any other that Cincinnati has yet 
witnessed. 





Transcript or News.—The weather was so severe in 
Savannah on the 8th ult. that a colored man and his boy 
were frozen to death. They had been exposed to the 
weather all night in an open boat. 

By the ship Covington, at Baltimore, advices have 
been received from Batavia to Sept. 24th. They contain 
the melancholy intelligence that Mr. Layman and Mr. 
Manson, American missionaries, had been murdered by 
the cahibals of the Rata country in thé interior. of Su- 
matra, and their bodies.eaten. Their widows were at 
Batavia waiting an opportunity to return to America. 
Missouri is said to be the only state in the Union, 
which has not a bank incorporated by the state Legisla- 
ture. The only bank inthe state isa branch of the U. 
S. bank at St. Louis. 

The legislature of Delaware have by a large majority, 


re-elected Mr. Clayton, who resigned his seat in the U. 
S. Senate. 


A convict in the Montreal prison recently received a 


present of some sausages, which, in addition to the usual 
seasoning, contained several small files. 








At Bohhara, a large city of central Asia, says Burns. 
“You may openly purchase tobacco and all the most ap- 
proved apparatus for inhaling it; yet if seen smoking in 
public, you are straitway dragged before the Cadi, pun- 
ished by stripes or paraded on a donkey with a black face 
asa warning to others.” 

Among the sad effects of the late severe weather, at 
Washington, is the freezing to death of a stage-driver, 
who was found dead on his box, and the freezing of a man 
and his wife in that city, who are said to have been found 
in their bed actually frozen to death. 

Hackett has written’ a new play, entitled “the three 
Dutch govenors of Newyork,” founded of course, on those 
three notable persons in Irving’s Knickerbocker. 





Mecnanres’ InstiruTe.—Dr. Riddell will lecture this 


evening, at 7 o’clock, on electricity, meteors, and clouds, 
The public are invited. 
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MARRIAGES. ‘ 
On the llth ult., b the Rev. Mr. Burtt, Mr. J. M. Me- 











the ablest.of the expounders of its principles. 
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Cullough, to Miss Melissa B, Parvin; daughter of Dr. 
Parvin, of this city. 
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Dart Live or Stream Boats serween Pirrssurce 
anp Lovisvitte.—The public will learn, from our adver- 
tising columns, that a new era is about to commence in 
the navigation of the Ohio. The establishment of a dai- 
ly line of steam boats between Pittsburgh and Louisville, 
has been long and loudly demanded by the increasing 
wants of the merchants as well as of the traveling com- 
munity, and they are now about to be gratified, by the 
exertions of a company, évery way competent to realize 
fhe expectations of the public, by the thorough accom- 
plishment of the purpose for which they have associated 
together. We have no doubt, whatever, that they will 
be amply indemnified for their noble and spirited enter- 
prize, by a degree of patronage, altogether unprecedent- 
ed on’ the western waters. The arrangements now in 
progress (one of which also appears in our advertising 
columns to-day) for the transporation of merchandize and 
passengers between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, during 
the ensuing season, will insure a vast accession to the 
travel and congying trade through this region. The speed, 
cheapness and safety, which will take the place of ex- 
pense and hazard incident to a journey over the moun- 
tains, will furnish an inducement to thousands, who would 
not be tempted, under any circumstances, to encounter 
the hazard of land traveling. 

The infant, the aged and the infirm of both sexes, may 
now promote health and gratify curjosity, without fatigue, 
danger or exposure;—the inhabitants of the East or West 
are invited to the mountains instead of being repelled; 
and we shall be much surprised if the erratic tribes which 
have héretofore haunted the sea shores in the summer are 
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male. Academy. In the prosecution of this design, Mr. 
Hentz upon his arrival here, purchased a favorable site at 
the northern end of the town, and has erected a large 
and commodious edifice. 

The branches taught at this Seminary are, to the junior 
classes, reading: writing, orthography, grammar, arith- 
metic, and the elements of astronomy. 

To the senior classes—Reading, writing, orthography, 
grammar, rhetoric, composition, ancient and modern his- 
tory, arithmetic, geography, astronomy, geology, botany 
and zoology, chemistry, philosophy, the French, Latin, 
Italian, and Spanish languages, drawing and painting 
in all styles, and vocal and instrumental music. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. have now the advantage of being as- 
sisted by Miss L. Scholes, a young lady who has been ed- 
ucated by them. And they hope in a few days to be able 
to add to their catalogue, as teachers of music, the name 
of Miss F. Haynes, who also was one of their pupils for 
two years, and was taught music by Mr. and Mrs. 
Nixon. ; 

Vacations take place during the months of January 
and July.—Florence Gazette, of Jan. 1. 





Specie.—We frequently hear the enquiry, ‘‘Why is spe- 
cie so scarce?” The answer is easily given—it is in the 
vaults of the banks. In looking over some late Columbus 
papers, we observe an expose of the condition of the fol- 
lowing banks, from which it appears that there is gold’ 
and silver in the 





not attracted in this direction, by the extraordinary facili- 
ty with which the great Valley of the Mississippi may be 
now approached. Hitherto, this boundless and interest-| 
ing region,—which is capable of sustaining a population | 
of a hundred millions of inhabitants, and is destined to be | 
one day the seat of'a ay empire, has been a sealed book | 
to inhabitants of the East. Its treasures are now unlock- | 
ed, and its mysteries laid open to the curious and inquir- 
ing, and if they do not examine for themselves, it will be} 
no compliment to their taste or discrimination. Tor these 
reasons, we think there can be little doubt that the influx 
of travelers during the coming season will be without 
precedent in all former time. This circumstance will 
doubtless bring our city more fully before the eye of the 
public then it has heretofore been. 

The foregoing speculations are fully authorized by the 
results which followed the construction of the Eria ca- 
nal. Those who have traveled between Albany and Buf- 
falo, ‘must have been astonished at the crowds which they 
every where encountered. Such, at last, was the case of 
ourselves. ‘The whole world seemed to have been in mo- 
tion. One might have supposed, without any great stretci: 
of fancy, that the city of Newyork had been lifted from 
its foundations, and poured in one unceasing flood through 
the interior. Stages, canal boats, steam boats, hotels 
and villages were crowded with the motley throng—mov- 
ing in every direction—some in pursuit of business, and 
others of pleasure. 

But the vast increase of freight, which may be expect- 
ed during the approaching season, will furnish a surp 
guaranty to the enterprizing company which is nolw 
making provison for its reception. Certainty and regu- 
larity are all.important to the merchants aa well as the 
travelers, and the assurance that no delay will be per- 
mitted to interfere with the:arrangements of either, will 
effect a powerful diversion in favor of the Pennsylvania 
route in conection with the line on which we have bee 
commenting. —Pittsburgh Advertiser. 








Tue Frorence Femate Acapemy ann Boarpine 
Scuoon.—-The first session of Mr. and Mrs. Hentz’s fe- 
male Academy, closed on the 24th ult., witha public ex- 
amination which was worthy of the-high reputation of 
the teachers, and reflected great credit on the industry 
and capacity of their pupils. Mr. and Mrs. H. opened 
school with only 14 pupils, of whom three were boarders; 
they have now 47, of whom 13 are boarders. A more in- 
teresting assemblage of youthful learners, we thought we 
had not-seen, and there were others present, who concur- 
red with-us in opinion. The inclemency of the weather 
prevented a larger ‘‘turn out” to witness the examination, 
a circumstance we much regreted for the sake.of the ab- 
sent. ‘I'hough necessarily brief, the examinations were 
sufficient to satisfy the auditors of two material points, 
viz: the capacity of the teachers, and the consequent im- 
proveinent of their pupils. 

As we have been favored with a communication on the 
subject of the examination, we will occupy the space al- 
lotted to us in adverting to some other particulars in rela- 
tion to this Seminary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hentz having determined to remove from 
Cincinwati, (where they had kept a school of extensive 
reputation) te the South, selected this town for the place of 


Bank of Massillon, - - - $71,345 
Bank of Cleveland, - - - 50,057 
Commercial bank, Cincinnati, - 147 ,276 
Clinton bank, Columbus, - - 136,052 
Franklin bank, Cincinnati, - 293,885 
Bank of Zanesville, - - - 41,090 
Bank of Wooster, - - - - 48,118 


Here are seven banks only, with nearly $800,000 of; 
gold and silver in their vaults! There are, we believe, 
ten or twelve other banks in the state, from which we have 
not seen any returns.— Hills. Gazette. 





An intelligent youn ntleman of New iti 
to his father from aa see under date of the that 
gives the following account of a remarkable meteoric 
nomenon, which occurred during his passage from N “ 
york +n pt fe sw a 

‘‘We had the most magnificent display of fire 
sea, on Sunday evening, the 4th inst. that can he be 
conceived. We were walking on deck admiring the md 
&c. when our attention was attracted by a single star” 
stationed almost directly over our heads, shooting madly 
from its sphere, and illuminating the whole heavens 2 
its progress. A train of fire of great length immediately 
followed the star, which nearly obscured for a few on 
ments the light of the moon, as well as all the other om 
The star continued its course with immense rapidity like 
a streak of lightning, until it terminated near the horiz : 
by actually bursting into a grand blaze of light, and sud. 
denly disappeared. Its apparent size when it burst seein. 
ed nearly as large as a hogshead. It is impossible for my 
poor pen to give any thing like an adequate description of 
this before unheard of wonder. Suffice it to say that 
it was a most sublime spectacle; and,‘so far as the astro. 
nomical knowledge of all on board of the ship was con- 
cerned, not to be accounted for. The best part of the ex 
hibition took place about 2 o’clock in the night, after we 
had retired; two or three of the passengers were on deck 
and relate that an innumerable multitude of stars were 
shooting backwards and forwards in the space of about 
two miles, forming a most singular and splendid sight,” 





; THE ARNEE, OR WILD Burrato.—“T his animal, which 
is an inhabitant of various parts of India north of Bengal 
far exceeds in size any of the cattle tribe that has hither. 
to been discovered, it being from twelve to fifteen feet in 
height. The horns, which are full two feet in length 
are erect and semilunar flattened, and annually wrinkled, 
with smooth, round, approaching points. ‘The Arnee is 
seldom seen within the European settlements, but a ye. 
ry young one was picked up alive in the Ganges some 
years ago, which was as big as an immensely large bul- 
lock, and weighed nearly three quarters of a ton,—4 





Mason’s anp Drxon’s Line.—The question is often 
asked, ‘‘what line is this!”—and it is often answered, “I | 
don’t know.” At the suggestion of an intelligent friend, | 
we state what this line is.—It divides Pennsylvania and| 
Maryland, commencing at a point at a certain distance 
north of cape Henlopen on the Delaware, and running west 
to acertain point of longitude. Long and vexatious chan- 
cery litigations were had between the proprietaries of Ma- 
ryland and Pennsylvania, respecting this line. It was 
finally run and established under an order of the English 
court of chancery. The surveyors were two gentlemen 
of the names of Mason and Dixon. Hence, it is called 
Mason’s and Dixon’s line.-—Cincinnati Gazette. 





Hrram M. Powers.—-We find the following notice of 
our townsman, Mr. Po wers, in a letter from Washiagton 
to the editor of the Philadelphia Gazette : 

‘*We have a young artist from the West—from Cincin- 
nati—by the name of Powers, who promises to be the 
Praxitiles of the western world. He has produced quite 
a sensation here by the extent of his talents. He has| 
executed a bust of Gen. Jackson, that excels any thing of 
the kind ever seen here in clay or marble. The curve of 
the lip, and the very indentation produced by the constant 
smoking of the pipe, are true to nature. Mr. P. is about 
to execute likenesses of Calhoun, Webster, Van Buren, 
and Clay.” 





Tue Pirymourn Piterims.—Chief justice Shaw, of 
Massachusetts, in a letter recently published, states that 
the first written constitution that can be found in the his- 
tory of civilized nations, was formed by the pilgrims, in 
the cabin of the May-F lower, before they had set their 
feeton the shores of America. That was a voluntary as- 
sociation, formed by those extraordinary emigrants, for 
the government of the colony they were about to establish, 
and for the regulation of their own individual conduct.— 
It contains, in brief but emphatic terms, the fundamental 
principles, which constitute the basis of our free represen- 
tative systems, and from which have grown all the writ- 
ten constitutions of the several states of this united re- 
public. Indeed the example has extended its influence 
far beyond the limits of the nation, the foundation of which 
they were then preparing to lay.—Poulson’s Advertiser. 


‘ 





Fine anp water proor Cement.—To a half pint of 
milk add an equal quantity of vinegar in order to curdle 
it; then separate the curd eal the whey; and mix it with 
the whites of four or five eggs, beating the whole well 
together. Then add of the finest quick lime enough to 
form it into the consistence of a thick paste. With this 


‘morths thereafter. 


British officer, who found one in the woods in the cour 
try. above Bengal, describes it as as a bold and daring ani. 


|| mal, and its form as seeming to partake of the horse, the 


bull, and the deer. Some of the native princes are sai 
to keep Arnees for parade, under the name of fighting 
bullocks.”’ r 





Marrner’s Compass.—A_ correspondent ) 
Bridgewater, (Mr. Samuel Redgers,) his sent pope 
men of a temporary compass to be used at sea, in cased 
accidental loss of compass. It may be made in this man 
ner: ‘Take a piece of steel wire—a sail needle will d 
after the point and eye are broken off—hold the middle ofit 
overa lamp, till the temper is taken out; it then shoul 
be flattened a little in the middle, and a puncture made ta 
keep it steady on the pivot--it should be bent a little it 
the middle so as to admit of its being balanced by its own 
gravity; charge it with magnetism in the usual manner. 
poise it on the point of acommon needle, and it will tray- 
erse freely, and point to the North.—Boston Centinel. 





A duel ‘has lately been fought at Lisbon, b 

captain of the Royal Irish, who lost a ler by 4 
ball at Oporto. He exchanged no less than six shots with 
hisantagonists,having challenged three brother officers 01 
account of a quarrel arising out of one and the same a: 
fair. Some bails went through his hat and clothes, with- 
cut inflicting any wounds on either side, This is fighting 
‘con amore” after the loss of a limb. : 





Gunrowper.—The ancient manuscri i i 

3 pts in the libra 
of the Escurial, speak of gunpowder as not being of oH 
ropean origin, but brought from China by the Persians,— 
and thence adopted by the Arabs, at the siege of Mecca 
by Hajaz, so early as A. C, 691. 





AGENCY. 

Having been repeatedly solicited to send an agent, al- 
thorized to receive subscriptions and payments for the 
Mirror, into Tennessee and Alabama, we have determined 
to do so, and Wish to employ a gentlemanly individual to 
make a tour South for us this winter. As we have 10 
person whatever out upon such business for our establish- 
ment, a good solicitor would doubtless find the situation 
very profitable. ‘Terms made known on application. 

Cincinnati, January, 1835. Sureve & GAuLacHe 








— ee 
THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The. usual subscription price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable # 
the time of subscribing; or ‘Phree Doilars, payable any time within sit 





cement, broken vessels of all kinds may be mended, or 
cracks stopped. It dries quickly, and resists both the ac» 
tion of fire and water. [We suppose plaster of Paris 








of their residence, and for the seat of a permanent Fe- 





would be better than lime.) 


Local Agentsallowed 12 1-2 per.cent. on all, 

cent. collections, and a copy of 
on — ae these terms are liberal, it is cuypated Gat: ail who 
—— “38 ies aly 1 exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in their 
SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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